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Crunching  the  numbers 

Experts  assess  the  NYPD’s  new  online  stop  & frisk  data 


Blacks  in  New  York  City  last  year 
accounted  for  nearly  half  of  all  crime 
victims,  and  more  than  half  of  all  sus- 
pects identified  by  victims,  according 
to  never  before  released  statistics  made 
public  this  month  by  the  police  depart- 
ment under  a new  policy  adopted  in 
response  to  charges  that  its  stop-and- 
frisk  practices  were  motivated  by  ra- 
cial bias. 

Data  from  1998  through  2000  were 
posted  on  the  New  York  Police 
Department’s  web  site  — http:// 
www.ci.nyc.ny.us  — where  it  is  bro- 
ken down  by  race  or  ethnicity  into  four 
categories:  crime  victims,  suspects, 
arrestees  and  those  subjected  to  consent 
searches. 

Police  Commissioner  Bernard 
Kerik,  who  outlined  the  plan  during 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani’s  weekly  ra- 
dio address,  said  the  department  ana- 
lyzed data  from  those  years  "so  that 
people  can  see  the  percentages  of 
people  in  the  city,  the  demographics  of 
people  that  are  victims  of  crimes, 
people  that  are  arrested  and  people  that 
are  identified  by  victims"  and  compare 


these  to  the  numbers  of  stop-and-frisks. 
More  recent  figures  will  be  posted  in 
coming  weeks,  he  told  The  New  York 
Times. 

Eli  B.  Silverman,  a criminologist  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
who  has  conducted  an  extensive  study 
of  the  NYPD’s  efforts  against  crime, 
said  the  release  of  the  data  is  a response 
to  those  who  contend  that  stop  and 
frisks  are  disproportionately  used 
against  minorities. 

“I  think  it's  fair  of  them  to  provide 
this  information,"  Silverman  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “[They]  want  to 
provide  a full  picture  and  I think  that’s 
valuable  and  praiseworthy.  It’s  a com- 
plex subject  and  they’re  trying  to  shed 
light  on  their  perspective.” 

By  releasing  the  data,  he  said,  the 
department  may  bolster  its  contention 
that  such  activities  reflect  the  rate  of 
crime  committed  by  minorities. 

The  approach  has  also  been  com- 
mended by  George  Kelling,  a profes- 
sor at  Rutgers  University  and  co-author 
of  the  “broken  windows"  theory.  “I 
think  New  York  has  been  struggling 


with  the  issue  as  many  police  depart- 
ments have  as  to  how  do  you  properly 
account  to  a community,"  he  told  LEN. 
'This  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  account 
to  the  community  in  a very  controver- 
sial area.  I think  the  issues  of  stop  and 
frisk,  consent  searches,  all  those  issues 
now  are  on  the  table  and  a matter  of 
considerable  debate.  The  NYPD  is  do- 
ing a proper  thing  in  terms  of  making 
the  data  available." 

The  effort  is  virtually  unprecedented 
at  the  local  law  enforcement  level, 
maintained  Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  a 
criminologist  and  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania’s  Fels  Center 
of  Government. 

“I  think  it  is  part  of  the  emerging 
effort  to  address  race  and  crime  in  a 
more  informed  way,"  he  told  LEN. 
"What  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis  once 
said  was  that  all  race  data  should  be 
abolished  from  criminal  justice,  but  that 
has  down  sides,  loo.  As  long  as  the  civil 
liberties  community  has  pushed  polic- 
ing in  the  direction  of  more  detailed 
collection  of  data  on  race,  it  makes 
sense  to  me  that  that  stuff  should  be 


widely  reported." 

The  move  by  the  police  department 
comes  just  weeks  before  public  hear- 
ings arc  to  be  held  by  the  City  Council 
on  pending  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  NYPD  to  report  to  the  public 
on  a monthly  basis  with  numbers  on 
stop-and-frisks,  traffic  stops,  police 
misconduct,  precinct  headcounts  and 
crime  rates  broken  down  by  race  and 
gender. 

In  a survey  released  by  the  council 
earlier  this  year,  62  percent  of  New 
Yorkers  said  they  believed  the  NYPD 
engaged  in  racial  profiling,  and  29  per- 
cent said  they  were  "fearful"  or  "some- 
what concerned"  when  they  saw  a po- 
lice officer  approaching  Although  a 
higher  percentage  of  blacks  and  His- 
panics  queried  said  (hey  thought  the 
department  had  a problem  with  brulul- 
ity,  78  percent  and  66  percent,  respec- 
tively, more  than  half  of  whites,  or  57 
percent,  said  they  felt  the  same 

The  department  was  also  cast  in  a 
poor  light  by  a 1999  report  from  the 
office  of  state  Attorney  General  Eliot 


Some  U.S.  cops  on  duty  in  Bosnia 
are  putting  their  worst  foot  forward 


American  law  enforcement  officers 
recruited  to  serve  with  the  International 
Police  Task  Force  (1PTF)  in  Bosnia 
have  not  made  a particularly  good 
showing,  according  to  United  Nations 
officials,  who  pointed  this  month  to  a 
number  of  unsavory  incidents  involv- 
ing members  from  the  U.S. 

The  IPTF,  created  by  the  Dayton 
peace  accords  that  ended  Bosnia’s  civil 
war  in  1995,  is  composed  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  around  the 
globe.  Recruiting  Americans  has  been 
particularly  difficult,  however.  When 
the  White  House  asked  the  FBI  and 
commissioners  from  major  U.S.  cities 
to  provide  a reserve  pool  of  officers  who 
could  be  sent  abroad  for  the  mission, 
"they  slammed  the  door  on  us,"  said  a 
former  Clinton  administration  official. 


So  the  job  of  finding  officers  from 
the  U.S.  to  serve  in  Bosnia  fell  to 
DynCorp.  a private  firm  operating  un- 
der a $I5-million  annual  contract 
awarded  by  the  State  Department.  Of- 
fering recruits  as  much  as  $100,000, 
DynCorp  advertised  in  police  publica- 
tions and  ultimately  found  161  offic- 
ers, many  of  them  retired  and  some 
older  than  65,  according  to  a report  in 
The  Washington  Post. 

‘The  top  10  percent  (of  the  Ameri- 
can contingent]  were  fantastic:  They  are 
what  made  the  mission.  But  the  bottom 
10  percent  made  your  eyes  water,"  said 
a U.N.  police  officer  who  requested 
anonymity. 

In  the  past  year,  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  the  3.350-officer  American  del- 
egation were  removed  from  Bosnia  for 


sexual  misconduct  and  exceeding  their 
authority,  according  to  U.N.  officials. 
Others  involved  in  a prior  case  were 
forced  to  resign  under  suspicion  of  com- 
mitting statutory  rape,  abetting  prosti- 

“The  top  10  percent  were 
fantastic:  They  are  what  made 
the  mission.  But  the  bottom  10 
percent  made  your  eyes  water.” 

tution  and  accepting  gifts  from  Bosnia 
officials.  None  have  been  prosecuted. 

What  set  the  Americans  apart  is  how 
difficult  they  are  to  command,  said 
Steve  Smith,  a former  officer  from 
Santa  Cruz  who  served  as  the  U.N.’s 


California  lays  initial  groundwork 
for  new  $76M  law  enforcement  college 


A law  enforcement  college  that  will 
train  federal,  stale  and  local  personnel 
throughout  Southern  California  entered 
the  planning  stage  this  month  with  the 
inclusion  of  $1 .6  million  for  the  facil- 
ity in  the  state’s  2001-2002  budget. 

The  California  Public  Safety  Col- 
lege. envisioned  as  a $76-million 
project,  would  serve  as  an  academy  for 
recruits,  as  well  as  a venue  for  police, 
prison  and  jail  officers  and  firefighters 
to  seek  additional  training  and  acquire 
degrees  in  criminal  justice. 

"We  have  now  taken  the  first  steps 
in  creating  what  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 


est, most  advanced  law  enforcement 
training  facilities  in  the  state,"  said 
Assemblyman  George  Runner  (R  - 
Lancaster),  who  has  spearheaded  the 
project  along  with  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff  Lee  Baca.  "This  is  a huge  coup 
for  law  enforcement  in  California.” 
The  concept  of  a law  enforcement 
college  was  prompted  by  a lack  of  train- 
ing space  as  well  as  the  dearth  of  state- 
sponsored  training  facilities  in  South- 
ern California.  All  such  facilities  are 
currently  located  in  Sacramento,  ac- 
cording to  a statement  released  by 
Runner’s  office. 


"The  effort  is  one  of  trying  to  take  a 
very  holistic  view  of  how  it  is  we  can 
team  with  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  training  law  en- 
forcement." Runner  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "In  California,  what  we’re 
trying  to  do  is  see  how  we  can  strategi- 
cally place  these  in  the  state.  We're 
looking  at  either  two  or  three.” 

The  one  currently  under  discussion 
will  occupy  a 205-acre  site  in  the  Fox 
Field  Comdor  in  the  Antelope  Valley. 
Classrooms,  dormitories  and  an  emer- 
gency-vehicle driving  center  are 
planned. 


Financial  incentives  for 
college-educated  cops 
prove  too  pricey  a deal 
for  one  Massachusetts 
town.  See  Page  7. 


"It’s  been  an  issue  driven  by  Sher- 
iff [Lee]  Baca.”  said  Runner.  "The 
whole  goal  is  to  effectively  use  the  fact 
that  we  have  all  these  jurisdictions  who 
need  to  have  this  activity.  Why  not  be 
able  to  come  together  in  one  place  to 
do  that?" 


regional  commander  in  the  town  of 
Stolac.  "It's  easy  to  keep  the  French 
guys  in  line  because  they  come  from 
the  Gendarmerie  Nutionolc  and  they  gel 
an  evaluation  at  the  end  of  their  stay," 
he  told  The  Post.  “For  the  Americans, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  arc  no  profes- 
sional consequences  unless  they  want 
to  keep  working  for  DynCorp.  The 
problem  is  thut  you  have  no  hammer.” 

Cham  of  command  within  the  inter- 
national force  is.  at  best,  fuzzy,  sug- 
gested Mark  Kroeker.  the  police  chief 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  who  served  as  u 
deputy  commissioner  in  Bosnia  until 
1998.  Unlike  an  American  police  force, 
he  said,  where  u chief  "calls  all  the 
shots”  in  investigating  alleged  miscon- 
duct and  imposing  discipline,  in  Bosnia 
"there  were  so  many  overlapping  poli- 
cies and  rules  and  laws  that  it  made  it 
very  diffuse." 

Home  governments  have  the  final 
word  on  disciplinary  matters,  and  they 
arc  seldom  interested  in  pursuing  cases 
arising  in  the  Balkans.  U.N.  officials 
say. 

In  one  case,  a former  Miami  police 
officer.  Peter  Alzugaray,  53,  was  fired 
in  1997  after  allegedly  beginning  a 
sexual  relationship  with  a 13-year-old 
Bosnian  girl  in  the  town  of  Drvar.  Ac- 
cording to  a U,N.  official  familiar  with 
the  incident,  Alzugaray  said  he  was 
adopting  her  and  gave  her  two  rings. 
The  girl's  mother  had  signed  a docu- 
ment staling  that  the  girl  could  live  with 
him. 

Alzugaray  claimed  in  an  interview 
with  The  Post  that  the  teenager  was  17 
They  had  waited  a year,  he  said,  before 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A crime-preven- 
tion survey  of  Glastonbury  residents 
has  found  that  while  crime  is  on  the 
decline,  the  public  perception  that  crime 
is  widespread  has  remained  relatively 
constant.  The  survey  began  in  Welles 
Village,  a public  housing  development 
near  the  HartfoqJ^wn  line  with  a well- 
oiganized  tenants'  association,  and  will 
be  administered  to  residents  in  other 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  summer. 
Police  will  then  assess  the  data  and  de- 
cide whether  they  need  to  address  lo- 
cal perceptions  of  crime. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — FBI 

agents  on  May  17  seized  computer 
equipment  and  records  at  the  offices  of 
the  local  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  as 
part  of  an  ongoing  investigation  into 
allegations  that  police  union  funds  were 
misspent  on  personal  items. 

Members  ol  a City  Council  committee 
arc  at  odds  with  top  city  officials  over 
a hill  that  would  require  police  to  no- 
tify school  authorities  when  students 
are  arrested  for  certain  violent  crimes 
and  other  offenses.  The  bill  would  also 
permit  removal  of  such  students  from 
the  school  if  the  principal  determines 
that  they  pose  a threat  to  themselves  or 
other  students.  Opponents  of  the  bill  say 
that  it  would  give  too  much  discretion 
to  principals  and  would  allow  school 
officials  to  act  before  the  disposition  of 
a ease.  Police  officials  support  the  bill 
but  believe  the  categories  of  crime  are 
too  vague  and  confusing. 

MAINE  — Gov.  Angus  King  has 
signed  a bill  that  will  allow  judges  to 
block  out  portions  of  court  records 
showing  where  domestic-abuse  victims 
live,  their  phone  numbers,  and  other 
information  that  could  help  their  abus- 
ers find  them. 

U.  S.  Magistrate  Margaret  J.  Kravchuk 
has  dismissed  a wrongful-death  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  sister  of  a sword-wielding 
man  who  was  shot  to  death  by  a state 
trooper  Maria  Kalu/ynski  claimed  that 
police  and  others  acted  with  "deliber- 
ate and  intentional  disregard"  for  her 
brother's  interests  and  need  belter  train- 
ing to  deal  with  mentally  ill  people.  Her 
brother.  Jerzy  Sidor.  was  described  as 
a paranoid  schizophrenic.  The  attorney 
general's  office  hud  declared  the  shoot- 
ing justified. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  County 
police  arc  crediting  the  county's  alarm- 
reduction  ordinance  for  a sharp  drop  in 
the  number  of  false  alarms  last  year 
Businesses  that  generate  more  than 
three  false  alarms  in  a year  can  be  fined 
from  S50  to  $1,000.  The  number  of 
alarm  calls  peaked  in  1998  at  86.499 
Last  year  there  were  53.877. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Former 
Peabody  police  officer  Frederick 
i Howeroft  has  won  a split  decision  from 
the  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court  in  his 
^awsuit  against  the  city  and  its  police. 
Howeroft.  who  claims  fellow  officers 
retaliated  against  him  when  he  com- 
plained about  smoking  in  the  station, 
‘was  told  he  could  pursue  his  claims 
.against  the  police  officers  as  individu- 
als but  not  in  their  official  capacity  as 
police  officers  His  sun  against  the  city 


was  dismissed.  Howeroft  said  he  suf- 
fered severe  health  problems  from 
breathing  second-hand  smoke.  When  he 
told  his  immediate  supervisor  of  his 
sensitivity,  the  supervisor  began  to 
smoke  cigars  at  roll  call  and  distribute 
cigars  to  other  officers. 

Relatives  of  Westminster  police  officer 
Lawrence  M.  Jupin,  who  was  shot  in 
1 999  and  has  been  in  a coma  ever  since, 
arc  suing  the  father  of  the  alleged 
shooter  for  allowing  his  son  access  to  a 
gun.  Jason  M.  Rivers  was  found  men- 
tally unfit  to  stand  tnal  for  the  shooting 
and  was  committed  to  Bridgewater 
State  Hospital.  Jupin’s  family  claims 
that  Jason's  father.  Willis  L.  Rivers,  was 
negligent  because  he  carelessly  stored 
the  .357  Magnum  used  in  the  shooting 
Rivers  denies  the  allegations  and  said 
that  his  son  had  to  break  into  a pad- 
locked cubinet  to  get  the  gun. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — A new  police 
radio  transmitter  has  finally  been  in- 
stalled in  Hooksett,  dramatically  im- 
proving communications.  A second 
phase  in  the  $478,000  project  to  replace 
the  old  radio  system  will  involve  add- 
ing smaller  receivers  and  "voting"  sta- 
tions to  improve  signul  strength  and 
address  trouble  spots. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A High  Bridge  po- 
lice officer.  Barry  J.  Martin,  pleaded 
guilty  May  17  to  official  misconduct 
after  he  admitted  to  stealing  painkillers 
from  two  residences  while  on  duty  and 
in  uniform.  He  told  residents  that  he  was 
conducting  a survey  of  unregistered 
motor  vehicles.  Martin  said  that  he  took 
the  drugs  for  his  own  use. 

NEW  YORK  — State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Richard  F.  Braun  has  upheld  an 
earlier  ruling  that  requires  felons  to  give 
blood  samples  for  inclusion  in  a DNA 
data  base.  Braun  said  the  practice  did 
not  constitute  an  additional  punishment. 

Capt.  Dennis  M.  Sindone,  a rising  star 
in  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. wus  charged  by  federal  prosecu- 
tors with  staging  an  arrest  six  years  ago 
to  steal  $50,000  from  a drug  dealer. 
Sindone.  who  was  a sergeant  with  the 
Bronx  Narcotics  Drug  Homicide  Task 
Force  at  the  time,  pleuded  not  guilty  and 
was  released  on  a $50,000  bond. 

New  York  City  transit  police  will  be 
giving  away  57,000  buckpuck  clips  for 
free.  The  clips,  designed  to  foil  thieves 
by  holding  the  zipper  tabs  of  u back- 
pack together,  cost  17  cents  each.  They 
were  invented  by  three  Manhattan- 
based  transit  cops  — Capt.  Vincent 
Giantasio  and  officers  Phillip  Bcrlingo 
and  Joe  Smith  — after  they  noticed  an 
increase  in  thefts  on  trains  in  their  area. 

Former  Rochester  police  officer  Curtis 
Lee  Gainey  was  sentenced  May  14  to 
24  to  72  years  in  pnson  for  1 8 incidents 
of  incest  involving  a female  relative. 
The  relative  claimed  that  Gainey  started 
molesting  her  when  she  was  1 2 and  that 
it  escalated  to  rape  and  sodomy  when 
she  was  in  high  school.  A jury  acquit- 
ted him  of  rape  and  sodomy  after  find- 
ing insufficient  evidence  that  the 
woman  was  forcibly  compelled. 

Don't  call  veteran  cop  Patrick  J.  Lynch 
"flatfoot*’;  call  him  “doctor"  instead. 
Lynch,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  degree  from  the  New 


York  College  of  Podiatnc  Medicine  on 
May  29.  in  recognition  of  hi^  support 
and  dedication  to  the  school.  Lynch  was 
honored  at  a convocation  to  benefit  the 
college's  scholarship  fund. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — York  Mayor 
Charles  Robertson  has  been  charged 
with  murder  in  the  killing  of  a black 
motorist  32  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
police  officer.  Lillie  Belle  Allen  was 
killed  in  the  middle  of  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  York  riots,  touched  off 
by  the  July  17.  1969,  shooting  of  Taka 
Ni  Sweeney,  a black  man.  The  next  day. 
a York  police  officer  was  shot  and  later 
died.  Allen  was  in  the  back  seat  of  a 
car  that  came  upon  a rally  of  angry 
whites  and  was  shot  when  she  jumped 
out  of  the  car  in  a panic.  Another  man 
charged  in  the  case.  Rick  Knouse.  told 
a grand  jury  that  the  mayor  had  given 
him  the  rifle  ammunition  that  Knouse 
used  to  fire  at  Allen.  Another  witness. 
Dennis  McMaster  who  was  a police 
officer  with  Robertson  and  is  now  po- 
lice chief  of  East  Pennsboro.  said  that 
he  saw  Robertson  give  ammunition  to 
another  man  who,  like  Knouse  was  a 
member  of  a white  street  gang 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  the  city  of 
Newport  may  not  release  the  person- 
nel file  of  Ernest  Robinson,  who  re- 
signed as  a police  officer  after  a uni- 
versity student  accused  him  of  sexual 
assault.  A grand  jury  refused  to  indict 
Robinson  and  he  resigned  after  city  of- 
ficials agreed  to  keep  disciplinary  com- 
plaints against  him  confidential.  The 
Newport  Daily  News,  however,  re- 
quested his  records.  Before  the  city 
could  comply.  Robinson  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  court  based  its  rul- 
ing on  technical  grounds,  leaving  room 
for  the  newspaper  to  obtain  the  records 
during  later  proceedings. 


ALABAMA  — Police  officers  in  Mo- 
bile have  shot  and  killed  nine  people  in 
the  last  five  years,  more  than  the  com- 
bined total  for  Birmingham  and  Hunts- 
ville. While  all  the  shootings  were  de- 
termined to  be  legal.  Police  Chief  Sam 
Cochran  has  created  a special  review 
team  to  evaluate  the  incidents. 

FLORIDA  — Gov.  Jeb  Bush  has 
signed  legislation  that  makes  jail  time 
mandatory  for  some  domestic  abusers 
and  makes  second  domestic  battery 
convictions  felonies.  The  law  also 
specifies  a $201  fine,  which  will  help 
fund  more  shelters  for  victims  of  do- 
mestic abuse. 

Following  a review  of  an  undercover 
drug  operation  that  resulted  in  shots 
being  fired  in  heavy  traffic,  three  Win- 
ter Haven  police  officers  have  been  or- 
dered to  get  more  training  in  nine  ar- 
eas, including  planning,  intelligence, 
communications  and  firearms  profi- 
ciency. Officers  Anthony  Fields  and 
Fred  Thomas  and  Sgt.  Joseph  Cea  set 
up  an  undercover  drug  buy  at  a time 
and  place  where  a baseball  spring  train- 
ing game  was  letting  out.  The  suspect. 
Everett  Depricst.  became  nervous,  fled 
the  scene  and  then  tried  to  run  down 
Fields  with  the  car  he  was  driving. 
Fields  fired  three  shots  at  him  but 


missed.  No  one  was  reported  injured. 
Depriest  escaped,  but  was  caught  a few 
minutes  later  by  other  officers  respond- 
ing as  backup. 

Kimba.  the  Dundee  Police  Depart- 
ment’s K-9.  is  so  good  at  sniffing  out 
drugs  that  the  demand  for  his  services 
from  other  agencies  in  the  area  has 
prompted  Police  Chief  Bill  Guess  to 
institute  some  restrictions.  Although 
Guess  said  he  doesn't  mind  loaning  the 
dog.  the  new  policy  requires  that  a re- 
quest be  made  by  a police  supervisor 
on  duty.  Kimba  and  his  handler,  Officer 
Josh  Willets,  have  confiscated  more 
than  $30,000  in  illegal  narcotics  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months. 

GEORGIA  — Bullock  County 
sheriff's  Sgt.  Wilbur  Berry  was  fatally 
shot  and  Investigator  Bill  Black  was 
wounded  during  a shootout  on  May  19 
with  an  auto  theft  suspect.  According 
to  Sheriff  Lynn  Anderson.  Berry.  Black 
and  Capt.  Howard  Nesmith  responded 
to  a call  that  someone  was  in  a 
neighbor's  house  when  no  was  sup- 
posed to  be  there.  When  they  arrived. 
Early  Thomas  Lanier  grabbed  one  of 
the  officers'  guns  and  started  firing. 
Officers  returned  fire  and  killed  Lanier. 

LOUISIANA  — The  number  of  New 
Orleans  police  officers  peaked  at  the 
end  of  last  year  at  1.704,  an  all-time 
highbut  since  then  has  slipped  to  1,675. 
Although  a $2. 3-million  federal  grant 
to  pay  for  school  resource  officers  based 
on  the  former  number  is  locked  in  place, 
officials  are  worried  about  the  effect  of 
declining  manpower  on  crime-fighting 
strategies.  Reasons  cited  for  the  attri- 
tion include  non-competitive  salaries, 
a depleted  local  pool  of  recruits  and  a 
lengthy  hiring  process. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Amid  con- 
troversy over  a recent  drowning  in  High 
Rock  Lake,  in  which  a Davidson 
County  sheriff's  deputy  came  under  fire 
for  not  jumping  in  the  water  to  save  the 
victim,  nine  deputies  completed  40 
hours  of  water  rescue  training,  qualify- 
ing them  as  lifeguards.  Sheriff’s  offi- 
cials said  that  while  the  certifications 
were  not  in  response  to  the  drowning, 
the  training  will  help  deputies  as  they 
patrol  the  county's  many  lakes. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Lance  Cpl 
James  Harold  Ivory  of  the  State  Trans- 
port Police  was  arrested  May  17  on 
bigamy  charges.  He  had  two  wives  and 
kept  residences  in  both  Charleston  and 
Columbia.  He  has  been  suspended 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

TENNESSEE  — Noah  E.  Webb.  95. 
was  arrested  May  17  on  charges  of 
sexual  battery  involving  an  1 1 -year-old 
girl.  Carter  County  Sheriff  John  Henson 
said  Webb  is  the  oldest  prisoner  he  has 
seen  in  his  30-year  career. 

VIRGINIA  — The  Roanoke  Regional 
Firearms  Training  Center,  a joint  effort 
between  Roanoke  city  and  county  law 
enforcement,  was  dedicated  by  govern- 
ment officials  on  May  17.  The  center, 
which  features  two  pistol  ranges,  a rifle 
range  and  a classroom  building,  was 
made  possible  in  part  by  a $250,000 
contribution  from  the  city  and  county, 
as  well  as  donations  from  the  commu- 
nity, many  businesses  and  other  agen- 
cies. Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  law 
enforcement  officers  and  jail  inmates. 

On  May  16,  the  Roanoke  Police  De- 


partment launched  a program  designed 
to  notify  the  public  quickly  in  the  event 
of  child  abductions.  The  “Amber  alert," 
named  after  a missing  girl  in  Texas, 
would  run  announcements  on  television 
and  radio  stations.  The  department  is 
also  getting  u new  computer  that  Would 
allow  it  to  link  pictures  of  missing  chil- 
dren to  a national  data  base.  This  sys- 
tem can  be  used  for  any  type  of  miss- 
ing child  or  adult. 


ILLINOIS  — Former  Cicero  police 
chief  David  Niebur  and  his  former 
deputy,  Philip  Bue,  were  awarded  $1.7 
million  by  a federal  jury  on  May  21. 
The  two  claimed  that  they  were  wrong- 
fully fired  for  cooperating  with  an  FBI 
investigation  into  links  between  town 
officials  and  a towing  company  whose 
business  practices  were  in  question. 

A chronic  backlog  of  DNA  tests  is  caus- 
ing huge  delays  in  the  caseloads  of  the 
Chicago  police  and  the  state  police.  One 
such  delay  allowed  an  1 8-year-old  man, 
who  savagely  beat  a man  to  death,  to 
remain  free  for  10  months  even  though 
an  eyewitness  had  identified  him.  Jim 
Keaney.  head  of  the  state  police  crime 
lab  in  Chicago,  said  the  average  turn- 
around for  cases  that  come  through  the 
lab  is  more  than  eight  months. 

A Chicago  man  has  been  charged  with 
the  attempted  rape  of  a woman  who  bit 
off  his  testicles  as  they  struggled.  After 
the  alleged  attack,  the  42-year-old  vic- 
tim went  to  police  headquarters  and 
turned  the  testicles  over  to  officers.  Erik 
Williams.  2 1 . later  turned  up  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 
with  injuries  matching  the  woman’s 
description.  Doctors  were  unable  to  re- 
attach Williams’s  testicles. 

The  Springfield  City  Council  is  consid- 
ering an  ordinance  that  would  allow 
experienced  police  officers  from  other 
agencies  to  become  Springfield  cops 
without  going  through  thte  normal  test- 
ing procedures  required  for  rookies. 
Police  Chief  John  Hams  said  he  sup- 
ported the  lateral-entry  program  as  a 
way  of  boosting  the  department's  ratio 
of  women  and  minorities.  An  associa- 
tion of  African-American  officers  has 
criticized  that  lateral  entry  would  deny 
local  black  applicants  a spot  on  the 
force,  while  police  union  officials  be- 
lieve there  would  not  be  enough  entry- 
level  positions.  The  proposed  program 
would  only  be  in  effect  for  two  years 
and  would  only  allow  25  percent  of  its 
hires  to  be  lateral  entry. 

INDIANA  — Former  Fort  Wayne  po- 
lice officer  Gentry  Mosley,  a 10-year 
veteran  who  was  fired  in  1998,  has  been 
charged  with  murder  in  the  shooting 
death  of  Martin  Sheffield  and  with  at- 
tempted murder  in  the  shooting  of 
Jermaine  Lewis.  The  November  1997 
shooting  was  allegedly  over  a drug  deal 
gone  wrong  in  which  Lewis  robbed  a 
drug  house  of  $44,000  cash  but  did  not 
share  the  cash  with  Mosley. 

The  Slate  Police  are  reconsidering  a 
policy  that  allows  off-duty  troopers  to 
work  as  private  security  guards.  The 
review  comes  as  the  parents  of  a teen- 
ager who  died  during  a fraternity  party 
after  a night  of  drinking  are  suing  Indi- 
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ana  University,  the  Theta  Chi  fraternity. 
Bloomington  Hospital  and  the  State 
Police.  Trooper  Eric  Dunn  was  assigned 
to  work  outside  the  fraternity  house, 
monitoring  parking  and  other  activity. 

MICHIGAN  — The  FBI  has  said  that 
the  Detroit  Police  Department’s  crime 
figures  are  too  unreliable  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a forthcoming  report  on  big- 
city  crime.  Police  Comdr.  Dennis 
Richardson  said  that  old  computer 
equipment  and  programs  are  to  blame 
for  nearly  two  decades  of  inflated  crime 
figures.  The  department  plans  to  work 
with  the  FBI  to  eventually  publish  fi- 
nal and  accurate  figures  for  2000.  [See 
LEN.  April  30.  2001] 

OHIO  — Protesters  in  Cincinnati  are 
seeking  a court  order  that  would  forbid 
police  from  using  shotgun-propelled 
beanbags  or  rubber  bullets  during  a 
June  2 rally  to  promote  racial  justice. 
The  request  is  part  of  a lawsuit  filed  on 
behalf  of  27  people  who  say  they  were 
not  resisting  arrest  when  police  used  the 
weapons  during  a protest  in  April.  The 
fatal  shooting  of  an  unarmed  black  man 
by  police  in  April  had  prompted  riot- 
ing. [See  LEN,  April  30,  2001.] 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  has  denied  a woman  ac- 
cess to  police  officer  Cathy  Smith’s 
personnel  and  disciplinary  files  in  a 
civil  rights  lawsuit.  The  ACLU  took  up 
the  request  for  Laura  Manns.  76,  who 
had  been  pepper-sprayed  when  she  al- 
legedly refused  to  pay  her  bus  fare. 

State  Police  Supt.  Howard  Hill  plans 
to  transfer  some  troopers  closer  to  their 
homes  to  save  commuting  time  and 
money.  Analysts  believe  that  a penny- 
per-gallon  increase  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line equals  about  $10,000  in  the 
agency’s  budget.  State  Police  Maj. 
Charles  Bedwell  said  that  while  the  plan 
is  generally  a good  one,  the  agency  has 
to  make  sure  there  are  enough  officers 
deployed  in  areas,  like  the  Eastern  Pan- 
handle, where  there  are  not  many  vol- 
unteers, and  that  there  are  not  too  many 
officers  of  a given  rank  in  the  same  area. 

WISCONSIN  — As  more  and  more 
businesses  require  employees  to  be  fin- 
gerprinted. police  departments  in  the 
Milwaukee  area  are  being  forced  to 
charge  citizens  for  the  service  to  offset 
the  cost.  Those  most  commonly  finger- 
printed include  teachers,  stockbrokers, 
security  guards  and  bartenders. 
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IOWA  — Police  officers  in  Davenport 
are  digging  through  the  records  of  914 
criminal  cases  trying  to  determine  the 
rightful  owners  of  $192,155  in  cash 
confiscated  over  the  past  1 4 years.  Most 
of  the  money  found  in  a tangled  mess 
of 485  envelopes  came  from  cash  seized 
in  drug  raids  and  other  criminal  cases. 
Auditors  found  the  money  during  a 
criminal  investigation  of  former  Sgt. 
Greg  Collins,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
diverted  money  and  property  seized  in 
drug  raids  for  his  own  use. 

Nearly  a dozen  police  officers  in  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  recently  undewent  the 
department's  first  bicycle  patrol  train- 
ing program,  a five-day  course  that 


teaches  how  to  ride  safely  in  traffic,  hop 
curbs,  ascend  and  descend  stairs  on  a 
bike  and  perform  emergency  maneu- 
vers to  avoid  crashes.  The  next  step  will 
be  acquiring  bicycles,  which  will  be 
paid  for  in  part  through  donations  from 
local  businesses. 

MISSOURI  — After  the  case  of  a de- 
capitated girl  found  in  Kansas  City  was 
featured  on  "America’s  Most  Wanted.” 
police  received  21  tips  from  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  30  from  other  cities.  Police 
are  now  asking  parents  of  the  missing 
girls  from  all  over  the  country  to  sub- 
mit blood  samples  in  hopes  of  identi- 
fying the  headless  victim. 

At  a cost  of  $187,000,  the  Fox  School 
District  in  St.  Louis  has  installed  more 
than  100  video  cameras  in  15  schools. 
School  Superintendent  James  Chellow 
said  that  since  the  cameras  were  in- 
stalled, incidents  of  vandalism  appear 
to  have  been  reduced. 

A new  state  law  will  make  it  harder  for 
police  departments  to  involve  the  fed- 
eral government  in  seizures  of  drug 
money  and  property  in  order  to  get  a 
share  of  the  money.  Forfeitures  that  do 
not  involve  federal  authorities  go  to  a 
special  public  school  building  fund. 
However,  if  federal  authorities  are  in- 
volved in  a seizure,  local  police  agen- 
cies that  assist  can  get  a share  of  the 
money.  The  loophole  last  year  resulted 
in  85  percent  of  all  forfeitures  going 
through  the  federal  system. 

Former  Kansas  City  police  officer  Leon 
F.  Bradley  was  acquitted  May  18  of 
charges  that  he  fondled  a woman  after 
a traffic  stop.  The  charges  stemmed 
from  an  incident  on  July  4,  2000,  after 
Bradley  had  pulled  the  woman  over  for 
a traffic  violation.  Bradley  resigned 
from  the  department  in  February. 

Kansas  City  police  officer  Craig  W. 
Schultz  died  May  9 while  responding 
to  an  accident  on  Interstate  29,  when 
his  motorcycle  hit  a slick  spot  on  the 
curving  roadway.  His  funeral  proces- 
sion on  May  15  clogged  traffic  as  hun- 
dreds of  police  officers,  firefighters, 
emergency  medical  workers  and  oth- 
ers from  cities  across  Missouri  and 
Kansas  came  to  pay  their  respects. 


ARIZONA  — The  Tbcson  City  Coun- 
cil has  agreed  to  hold  a public  hearing 
on  proposed  changes  to  the  city’s 
dance-hall  ordinance,  which  would  re- 
quire promoters  of  rave  parties  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  city  building  inspectors.  Cur- 
rently. they  use  a loophole  in  the  city 
ordinance  that  exempts  nonprofit 
groups  from  being  subject  to  review. 
Police  say  that  the  raves  foster  a youth 
culture  that  revolves  around  the  use  of 
illegal  substances  like  Ecstasy. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  Albuquerque 
City  Council  voted  to  recommend  cre- 
ation of  a centralized  inmate  process- 
ing and  holding  center  after  learning 
from  a study  that  a new  jail  being  built 
west  of  the  city  will  cause  police  to  lose 
thousands  of  hours  of  patrol  time  each 
year.  The  study  reported  that  based  on 


last  year’s  arrest  numbers,  officers 
would  be  driving  more  than  646,000 
extra  miles  and  spending  almost  14,000 
additional  hours  each  year  to  get  to  and 
from  the  new  lockup.  City  council 
members  have  also  suggested  that  the 
booking  area  in  the  current  downtown 
jail  be  left  open  but  county  officials  say 
that  booking  suspects  at  the  new  jail 
would  be  quick  and  efficient. 

TEXAS  — La  Marque  police  officer 
Scott  Michael  Payne  was  arrested  May 
15  for  allegedly  offering  a woman  crack 
cocaine  in  exchange  for  sex,  He  is 
charged  with  official  oppression  and 
delivery  of  a controlled  substance, 

Acting  for  what  he  said  was  “the  good 
of  the  department  and  the  city,"  Dallas 
Senior  Cpl.  Chris  Gilliam  cut  his 
dreadlocks  after  department  officials 
banned  him  from  doing  TV  interviews. 
Officials  said  Gilliam’s  dreadlocks  vio- 
lated a policy  that  said  officers’  hair 
should  not  "present  a ragged,  unkempt 
or  extreme  appearance." 

Former  Sansom  Park  police  officer 
Chad  Alan  Parsley  was  sentenced  May 
18  to  two  years  probation  for  fondling 
a woman  while  on  duty  in  August  1 999. 

Responding  to  a report  of  a child  being 
beaten,  Angleton  Police  Officer  Curtis 
Adams  fatally  shot  a man  who  was 
scalping  his  3-year-old  daughter.  The 
first  officer  on  the  scene.  Adams  fired 
one  shot  at  the  man  after  he  ignored 
orders  to  drop  the  knife  The  girl  was 
listed  in  fair  condition  but  her  skin  had 
been  peeled  back  2 or  3 inches.  Adams 
is  on  paid  administrative  leave  while 
the  shooting  is  investigated. 

The  widow  of  a slain  Houston  police1 
officer  is  suing  the  city  and  former  fire 
chief  Lester  Tyra,  alleging  that  her  hus- 
band died  as  a result  of  "tyra's  refusal 
to  reassign  a dispatcher  with  a hearing 
problem.  Judy  Blando  claims  that  Fire 
Capt.  Donald  Clark’s  hearing  problem 
caused  a 23-minute  delay  when  he  dis- 
patched an  ambulance  to  the  wrong 
address  after  her  husband,  Troy,  was 
shot  by  a car  theft  suspect.  The  suit  also 
alleges  that  Clark  had  previously  told 
Tyra  that  his  disability  prevented  him 
from  doing  his  job  but  Tyra  refused  to 
reassign  him. 

On  May  22,  Houston  Police  Officer 
Albert  Vasquez  was  killed  and  Officer 
Ennque  Duharte-Tur  was  hospitalized 
in  critical  condition  after  a shootout 
with  drug  suspects  in  a southwest  Hous- 
ton apartment  complex.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond fatal  shooting  of  a Harris  County 
law  enforcement  officer  that  day. 
Sheriff's  deputy  Joseph  Dennis  was 
killed  earlier  while  trying  to  handcuff 
an  18-year-old  man 

San  Antonio  police  are  upgrading  the 
wireless  computer  system  in  600  patrol 
cars  with  a satellite  tracking  capability 
that  will  give  officers  and  dispatchers 
pinpoint  locations  of  all  cops  on  duty, 
allowing  them  to  know  in  seconds 
which  officer  is  closest  to  an  emer- 
gency. The  S12-million  upgrade  will 
also  give  officers  mobile  access  to  law 
libraries  and  civilian  data  bases. 

In  Corpus  Christi.  State  District  Judge 
J.  Manuel  Banales  has  ordered  14  reg- 
istered sex  offenders  to  post  signs  on 
their  homes  and  bumper  stickers  on 
their  automobiles  to  warn  the  public  of 
their  crimes.  Banales  defended  the  ac- 


tion by  noting  that  some  people  who 
live  in  poor  neighborhoods  can’t  afford 
to  go  on  the  Internet  and  some  people 
just  don’t  read  newspapers.  Gerald 
Rogcn,  president  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Criminal  Defense  Lawyers  Organiza- 
tion, said  the  move  represents  a return 
to  "the  times  of  scarlet  letters,  public 
hangings  and  witch  hunts." 

Responding  to  critics  who  cite  possible 
conflict-of-interest  issues,  San  Antonio 
police  officials  arc  defending  a policy 
that  allows  officers  to  use  their  training 
to  earn  extra  cash  as  consultants  and 
expert  witnesses.  Police  Chief  Al 
Phillipus,  who  ran  his  own  consulting 
firm  before  becoming  chief  in  1995, 
said  that  the  practice  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  stop  because  of  a 1999 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruling. 

UTAH  — After  a three-hour  chase, 
sheriff  s deputies  had  to  shoot  a Brahma 
bull  in  a Salt  Lake  City  suburb  on  May 
21  after  the  animal  kicked  its  way  out 
of  a trailer  and  headed  toward  a golf 
course  and  residential  area. 


ALASKA  — At  a recent  seminar  at- 
tended by  Anchorage  police,  state 
troopers,  FBI  agents  and  a deputy  U.S. 
marshal,  Edward  Davis,  an  FBI  acad- 
emy instructor,  shared  tips  on  identify- 
ing and  investigating  hate  crimes.  Davis 
works  in  the  FBI's  Behavioral  Science 
Unit  and  studies  hate  crimes  to  better 
understand  the  motives  behind  them. 

CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles  police 
have  been  on  heightened  alert  since 
rumors  began  circulating  that  street 
gangs  are  offering  a bounty  for  wound- 
ing or  killing  Rampart  station  police 
officers.  The  bounty  is  said  to  be  as  high 
as  $25,000  for  the  death  of  an  officer. 

A Korean  and  a Vietnamese  woman 
recently  became  the  first  females  of 
their  ancestries  to  become  Orange 
County  sheriff’s  deputies,  when  they 
graduated  the  police  academy  on  May 
17.  Courtney  Nguyen,  who  is  Vietnam- 
ese, said  that  her  father  was  upset  with 
her  decision  at  first  but  has  since  come 
to  accept  it.  Christine  Chang,  however, 
said  that  the  career  choice  was  a natu- 
ral progression  in  her  family,  as  her  fa- 
ther was  a military  investigator  in  Ko- 
rea and  his  relatives  are  police  officers. 
Their  class  supervisor.  Sgt  Michael 
Hiller,  said  that  the  women’s  determi- 
nation and  bilingual  abilities  should 
work  to  their  advantage. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Commission 
will  temporarily  continue  ties  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  after  having 
been  assured  that  a separate  program 
would  be  created  to  oversee  the  Police 
Explorers.  Controversy  has  surrounded 
government  ties  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
since  a Supreme  Court  decision  last 
year  that  allowed  the  group  to  discrimi- 
nate against  gays. 

The  Oceanside  City  Council  has  unani- 
mously approved  the  hiring  of  an  over- 
the-phone  interpreting  service  that  will 
allow  police  and  other  city  employees 
24-hour  access  to  140  languages.  The 
service  will  cost  about  $15,000  to  es- 


tablish and  maintain  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  police  also  plan  to  train  of- 
ficers in  languages  and  enlist  the  help 
of  other  city  employees  and  residents. 

Los  Angeles  police  warned  Southern 
California  residents  to  beware  after 
finding  three  gasoline  bombs  planted 
inside  orange  traffic  cones  near  schools 
and  libraries.  Although  the  bombs  were 
faulty  and  did  not  explode,  a com- 
mander with  the  sheriff’s  department 
bomb  squad  said  they  showed  a "mod- 
erate level  of  sophistication." 

Kinks  in  a new  computerized  purchas- 
ing system  arc  causing  supply  problems 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
forcing  officers  to  go  without  crime 
scene  tape,  Polaroid  film,  evidence 
bottles  and  citation  books.  The  system 
is  supposed  to  track  buying,  inventory 
and  billing,  us  well  as  assure  that  ven- 
dors are  paid  in  a timely  manner. 

HAWAII  — Honolulu  Police  Chief  Lee 
Donohue  has  pulled  the  department's 
81  thrce-wheclcd  vehicles  out  of  ser- 
vice until  un  upparent  design  flaw  is 
fixed.  Two  officers  have  been  involved 
in  collisions  when  a steering  mecha- 
nism between  the  rear  tires  snapped. 

IDAHO  — Nez  Perce  County  commis 
sioners  are  angrily  insisting  that  a pro- 
posed joint  dispatch  center  with  the  city 
of  Lewiston  will  be  a collaborative  ef- 
fort and  that  the  county  will  not  accept 
the  city's  proposal  that  the  county  con- 
tract its  91 1 services  with  the  city.  The 
commissioners  said  that  the  proposal  is 
not  what  the  county  approved  in  1998 
when  they  voted  to  add  a $ 1 tax  to  tele- 
phone bills  to  finance  an  enhanced  9 1 1 
emergency  telephone  service.  Lewiston 
Mayor  Jeff  Nesscl,  however,  suid  that 
all  the  voters  approved  was  the  tax  and 
the  ballot  never  said  who  would  oper- 
ate the  enhanced  911  service. 

NEVADA  — Attorney  Donald 
Campbell  is  challenging  the  fees 
charged  by  Las  Vegas  police  to  produce 
documents,  tapes  and  photographs,  He 
said  his  office  was  charged  $ 1 50  for  an 
audiotape  on  which  five  911  calls  had 
been  recorded  and  $4  each  for  425  pho- 
tographs he  requested  in  connection 
with  a wrongful-death  lawsuit.  Police 
Budget  Director  Leslie  Doak  said  that 
the  fees  reflect  the  actual  costs  incurred 
by  the  department. 

WASHINGTON  — Police  in  Spokane 
are  seeing  red  over  a new  book  by  re- 
tired Los  Angeles  detective  Mark 
Fuhrman,  in  which  he  claims  (hat  serial 
killer  Robert  L.  Yates  would  have  been 
arrested  two  years  earlier  had  police 
relied  less  on  technology  and  more  on 
footwork  and  intuition.  The  key  to  solv- 
ing the  case  was  DNA  evidence  found 
in  Yates's  Corvette  that  linked  him  to 
one  of  the  victims.  Fuhrman,  however, 
contends  that  investigators  ignored  or 
overlooked  crucial  evidence  about  the 
Corvette  that  could  have  resolved  the 
case  before  nine  more  women  died. 

King  County  Superior  Court  Judge 
Michael  Trickey  dealt  a setback  to 
Seattle’s  controversial  impound  ordi- 
nance May  1 5 when  he  ruled  that  po- 
lice officers  must  consider  "reasonable 
alternatives”  before  seizing  can.  under 
the  law.  Critics  say  that  the  ordinance, 
which  allows  police  to  impound  the  care 
of  people  caught  driving  with  sus- 
pended licenses,  unfairly  affects  the 
poor  and  minorities. 
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Doing  it  for  the  kids 

Missing  children’s  center  honors  law  enforcers 


A New  Jersey  state  trooper  who 
risked  his  own  safety  last  year  to 
rescue  an  infant  stolen  by  her 
mentally  unstable  babysitter  was 
honored  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
May  23  by  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  & Exploited  Children. 

The  case  for  which  Detective 
Sgt.  Stanley  Molnar  was  pre- 
sented with  one  of  the 
organization’s  2001  National 
Missing  Children’s  Awards  began 
in  Easton,  Md.,  on  May  31,  2000. 
Molnar.  a 23-year  veteran  assigned 
to  the  agency’s  Missing  Persons 
Unit,  received  a call  from  an 
investigator  with  the  missing 
children’s  center.  Nine-month-old 
Nadiya  Maddox  had  been  reported 
missing  by  her  mother,  Linda 
Harris,  who  had  driven  to  the 
home  of  the  child’s  babysitter, 
Rondell  Wilson,  only  to  find  them 
both  gone,  along  with  Wilson's 
possessions. 

The  Talbot  County,  Md., 
Sheriff’s  Department,  fearing  that 
the  sitter  had  fled  out  of  state  with 
the  child,  contacted  the  center, 
which  told  Molnar  that  a New 
Jersey  telephone  number  had  been 
found  in  Wilson’s  home.  A search 
revealed  the  number  to  belong  to  a 
truck  stop  in  Bordentown  Town- 


ship. 

When  a check  there  uncovered 
nothing,  the  Talbot  sheriff’s  depart- 
ment alerted  Molnar  that  Wilson  may 
have  been  staying  in  Jersey  City.  By 
the  time  he  amved,  she  and  the  baby 
were  gone.  Wilson  had  told  a resident 
that  the  child  was  hers. 

Suspecting  that  Wilson  might  be 
returning  to  the  Bordentown  rest  stop, 
Molnar  headed  back  there.  On  the 
way,  he  saw  a car  with  Maryland 
plates  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
disabled.  When  Molnar  got  out  of  his 
cruiser,  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  tried 
to  pull  back  onto  the  busy  New  Jersey 
Turnpike.  Without  waiting  for 
assistance,  Molnar  ran  alongside  it, 
drew  his  weapon  and  identified 
himself  as  a trooper. 

Wilson  stopped  and  Molnar  was 
able  to  arrest  her,  and  reunite  the 
baby  with  her  mother.  Wilson  faces 
kidnapping  charges  in  Maryland. 

“When  any  officer  is  recognized 
for  exemplary  behavior,  it  reflects  on 
every  other  officer  in  every  law 
enforcement  department,’’  said  New 
Jersey  Attorney  General  John  J. 
Farmer  in  congratulating  Molnar. 
Added  Debra  L.  Stone,  chief  of  staff 
for  the  state’s  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice:  “Detective  Sgt.  Molnar  is  one 
of  the  most  competent  and  dedicated 


police  officers  1 have  worked  wijh 
in  my  23  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment.’’ 

Molnar  was  one  of  several  law 
enforcement  officers  nationwide  to 
be  honored  by  the  missing 
children’s  center.  Others  receiving 
awards  included: 

f U.S.  Postal  Inspector  David 
Dirmeyer  of  Memphis,  Postal 
Inspector  Rey  Santiago  of  Tulsa 
and  TVilsa  police  Det.  Liz  Eagan, 
cited  as  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
of  the  Year  for  bringing  down  the 
"dirty  seven,”  a group  of  child 
molesters  and  child  pomographers; 

U Henrico,  Va.,  police  Det. 
Edward  Kopacki  Jr.,  FBI  Special 
Agent  Zachary  Lowe  Jr.  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Postal 
Inspector  Stephan  Lear  of 
Richmond,  honored  for  their  work 
in  an  Internet  sting  operation  of 
child  sex  abuse; 

U Special  Agent  Jeff  Fortier  of 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement,  who  coordinated  a 
100-officer  search  that  recovered  a 
10-year-old  girl  who  was  abducted 
by  a stranger  near  Gainesville; 

H FBI  Special  Agent  Peter 
Orchard  of  Buffalo,  for  engineer- 
ing the  safe  return  of  three  children 
to  their  custodial  grandparents.  I 


That’s  all, 
folks 

Detroit  Police  Chief  Benny  Napo- 
leon will  be  taking  early  retirement  in 
July,  prompted,  he  said,  by  Mayor  Den- 
nis Archer's  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election  this  year  and  not  because  he  is 
being  pushed  out  of  office. 

“I'm  not  running  away  from  any- 
body or  anythirtg.”  the  26-ycar  veteran 
said  at  a ncvM'efcilfercncc  in  front  of 


Benny  Napoleon 


Exit  sign 

police  headquarters  on  May  2 1 . 

Some  10  days  after  the  announce- 
ment, a panel  that  Napoleon  himself 
selected  slammed  the  agency  in  a 26- 
page  report  which  recommended  the 
use  of  video  and  satellite-tracking 
equipment  to  keep  tabs  on  patrol  ve- 
hicles, and  belter  training  for  officers, 
among  other  suggestions. 
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’Training,  training,  and  more  train- 
ing is  at  the  very  essence  of  this  report,” 
said  the  Rev.  Wendell  Anthony,  head 
of  the  city's  NAACP  and  the  1 2-mem- 
ber  advisory  group. 

“We  have  now  come  to  a fork  in  the 
road  to  cither  take  the  path  that  leads  to 
healing,  or  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
further  deterioration  of  an  effective  de- 
partment,” he  said. 

While  Napoleon  can  point  to  a 
three-year  tenure  during  which  overall 
crime  has  dropped  by  30  percent,  and 
robberies  by  42  percent,  there  have  been 
serious  problems  within  the  agency. 
The  use  of  lethal  force  by  officers  led 
to  Detroit  having  one  of  the  highest 
rates  of  fatal  police  shootings  of  any 
major  city  in  the  country  during  the 
1990s.  Since  1997,  lawsuits  against  the 
department  alone  have  cost  Detroit 
nearly  $46  million.  And  last  month,  the 
agency  came  under  fire  for  making 
multiple  arrests  of  witnesses  at  homi- 
cide scenes. 

Last  fall.  Archer  requested  that  the 
Justice  Department  investigate  the  de- 
partment following  claims  of  prisoner 
mistreatment,  deadly  force  and  other 
alleged  misconduct. 

Napoleon,  45,  was  appointed  by 
Archer  in  1998.  Bom  and  raised  in 
Detroit,  he  joined  the  department  in 
1975  as  u patrol  officer,  earning  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice 
and  a law  degree  from  Detroit  College 
of  Law  as  he  rose  through  the  ranks. 
Napoleon's  new  job  will  be  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  although  he  did  not  disclose 
the  specifics  of  what  he  will  be  doing, 
other  than  to  say  that  the  position  is 
local. 

Should  City  Council  president  Gil 
Hill,  a former  police  commander,  be 
elected  mayor.  Napoleon  said,  he  would 
consider  serving  as  deputy  mayor.  He 
said  that  he  is  also  90  percent  sure  that 
he  will  run  for  Wayne  County  Execu- 
tive. 

“I'm  going  to  work  very,  very  hard 
to  get  Gil  Hill  elected  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Detroit.”  said  Napoleon.  “This 
is  my  city,  and  I love  it.” 

Grand 

reward 

Rarely  docs  a simple  act  of  kind- 
ness pay  off  as  literally  and  as  hand- 
somely as  it  did  for  the  Clackamas 
County,  Ore.,  Sheriff's  Department  this 
month,  when  a couple  donated 
$ 1 00,000  to  the  agency  in  the  aftermath 
of  a burglary  scare. 

Responding  to  a call  last  year  of  a 
burglary  in  progress.  Deputy  Bill 
Lanier  found  a distraught  woman  out- 
side her  home.  He  checked  inside  with 
dogs,  but  found  nothing.  Over  the  next 
few  days,  however,  he  called  the 
woman  and  her  husband  to  check  on 
them  and  offer  crime  prevention  and 
security  tips.  For  the  20-year  veteran 
officer,  it  was  strictly  routine. 

What  happened  next  was  not.  “It 
came  out  of  the  blue.”  said  Sheriff  Pat 
Detloff.  “I  thought  it  was  very  magnani- 
mous on  their  part.  They  felt  like  they 
needed  to  do  something  for  people  who 
work  in  this  business,  primarily  in  this 
office.” 

The  couple,  who  want  to  remain 
anonymous,  announced  in  May  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Mary  Imhold  Trust,  named 
for  the  woman's  late  grandmother.  The 
trust  will  make  funds  available  to  the 
families  of  sheriff’s  department  em- 


ployees injured  or  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty,  and  to  veteran  officers  stricken 
with  a terminal  illness. 

“1  about  fell  over,”  Lanier  told  The 
(Portland)  Oregonian.  “I  couldn’t  be- 
lieve it.  1 thought  it  was  a joke  at  first.” 
The  gift  is  thought  to  be  the  largest 
ever  given  to  a sheriff’s  department. 
While  there  are  funds  through  the  state 
and  federal  government  for  helping 
families  of  slain  officers,  the  gift  is  still 
important,  said  Alan  Scharn.  deputy 
director  of  the  state  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  Standards  and  Training.  “It’s 
very  significant,  especially  when  it’s 
made  to  a [specific]  agency."  he  told 
The  Oregonian. 

Busted  by 
the  boss 

If  you’re  going  to  succumb  to  road 
rage,  it’s  usually  best  not  to  do  it  in  front 
of  the  town’s  top  cop. 

Baltimore  Police  Commissioner 
Edward  T.  Norris  made  an  arrest  on 
May  17  after  he  witnessed  a passenger 
in  a limousine  get  out  and  slug  another 
motorist  while  stuck  in  rush-hour 
traffic. 

Norris  and  his  driver,  Sgt.  Michael 
Mancuso,  were  stopped  behind  a 
Subaru  when  they  saw  Alan  Fraipoint, 
42.  of  Isle  of  Palms,  S.C.,  strike  47- 
year-old  Douglas  Scheller  in  the  face 
with  his  fist.  Scheller,  who  lives  in 
Sparks,  Md.,  told  police  that  he  was 
attacked  after  ignoring  Fraipoint,  who 
had  asked  him  if  he  sold  Volkswagens. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident,  Scheller 
had  been  on  his  way  to  a Baltimore 
Orioles  game  with  his  children. 

Fraipoint  was  arrested  by  Norris  and 
Mancuso  and  booked  on  assault 
charges,  said  police. 


The  old 
switcheroo 

In  a surprising  move  this  month, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mayor  Dave  Miller  re- 
moved Larry  Kasa  as  police  chief  and 
replaced  him  with  his  second-in-com- 
mand, Pam  Westlake,  who  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  and  only  woman 
to  hold  such  a rank  in  the  state. 

Westlake,  a 25-year  law  enforce- 
ment veteran,  said  she  was  as  taken 
aback  as  anyone  by  Miller’s  decision. 
"It  was  a surprise  and  it  was  my  choice 
to  put  the  prior  chief  in  as  assistant 
chief,”  she  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  noting  that  Kasa  will  now  serve 
as  her  assistant  chief.  "That  was  up  to 
me  and  it's  worked  real  well.  I think  it 
was  just  the  mayor’s  prerogative  on 
who  he  wanted  to  lake  the  lead,  even 
though  we  were  both  in  office  as  chief 
and  assistant  chief  for  about  a year  and 
a half  now.” 

In  1981,  Westlake  joined  the  Elkhart 
Police  Department  after  working  as  a 
dispatcher  for  the  county’s  sheriff’s 
department  — the  only  law  enforce- 
ment job  then  open  to  women.  She  has 
worked  undercover,  as  a narcotics  de- 
tective and  as  a crime  scene  technician. 
While  her  overall  priority  is  to  reduce 
crime  and  ensure  community  safety. 
Westlake  told  LEN.  a key  goal  of  her 
administration  will  be  to  begin  bring- 
ing less  experienced  officers  up  through 


the  ranks  to  fill  executive  positions. 

“We  haven’t  done  a real  good  job 
over  the  past  two  years,"  Westlake  con- 
ceded. “That’s  something  I’d  like  to  do 
other  than  the  usual.  Then  regardless 
of  whatever  race,  creed  color  and  gen- 
der, whoever  those  officers  may  be, 
eventually  give  them  the  experience  and 
training  to  move  into  the  top  positions 
of  the  department  when  they  become 
open.” 

The  reversal  of  Kasa  and  Westlake 
caught  many  people  off  guard.  Duane 
Clark,  a detective  and  president  of  the 
local  police  union,  told  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  that  he  had  received  no  offi- 
cial word  until  Kasa  announced  it  dur- 
ing a shift  change. 

Miller  said  it  had  been  his  decision 
alone  to  move  Kasa  out  of  that  spot. 
He  described  the  former  chief  as  a har- 
bor pilot  who  had  safely  brought  the 
ship  into  port  and  back  out  to  sea. 
Westlake,  Miller  told  The  Tribune,  was 
ready  for  the  open  water.  "I  believe  Pam 
is  ready  to  take  the  police  department 
to  a new  level." 

Kasa.  a 29-year  veteran,  said  he  had 
no  hard  feelings  toward  anyone.  "I  took 
an  oath  to  serve  this  community  and  the 
Elkhart  Police  Department,  and  I will 
continue  to  serve  in  any  capacity  I can," 
he  told  The  Tribune. 

While  a great  deal  has  been  made 
about  Westlake’s  gender,  she  herself 
downplays  the  issue.  “I  don’t  look  at 
myself  as  male  or  female,  I just  look  at 
myself  as  a police  officer  and  it’s  just 
another  position,"  she  told  LEN. 
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Canada  cops’  group  fights 
efforts  to  ease  pot  laws 


Holy  spit!  Tainted 
food  dogs  cops 


A growing  movement  calling  for  the 
liberalization  of  Canada's  marijuana 
laws  is  being  countered  by  the  Cana- 
dian Police  Association,  a 30,000- 
member  organization  which  represents 
the  country's  front-line  officers,  which 
came  out  publicly  this  month  to  decry 
what  it  described  as  “perceived  toler- 
ance of  drug  consumption." 

In  a statement  before  a Senate  com- 
mittee charged  with  conducting  a two- 
year  examination  of  illicit  drugs,  the 
association  disparaged  the  “weakening 
perceptions  of  risk  of  harm  in  drug  use 
and  the  weakening  moral  disapproval 
of  drug  use."  There  is  no  distinction, 
said  the  group,  between  hard  drugs  and 
soft  drugs,  claiming  that  marijuana  is  a 
starter  drug  for  other  substance  addic- 
tions. 

“Marijuana  is  internationally  recog- 
nized as  the  gateway  drug  for  other  drug 
use,"  said  the  statement,  presented  by 
the  group’s  executive  officer,  David 
Griffin.  “Risk  factors  for  marijuana 
dependency  are  similar  to  those  for 
other  forms  of  dnig  abuse  and  much 
higher  than  those  for  alcohol.”  Memory 
loss,  psychiatric  problems,  respiratory 
damage  and  po'or  performance  at  work 
and  school  were  among  the  health  and 
social  problems  listed  in  the  submis- 
sion, 

"Perceived  tolerance  of  drug  con- 
sumption by  community  leaders,  in- 
cluding members  of  Parliament,  sena- 
tors, editorial  writers  and  even  some 
chiefs  of  police,  have  all  contributed  to 
the  elevation  of  thresholds  for  drug  in- 
s vestigation,  arrest,  prosecution,  convic- 
tion and  sentencing,"  the  statement  said. 

The  debate  over  decriminalizing 
possession  of  small  amounts  of  mari- 
juana has  been  gathering  steam  in 
Canada  over  the  past  few  years.  It  was 
given  further  impetus  in  May.  however, 
when  the  Canadian  Medical  Associa- 
tion Journal  called  on  the  government 


Canada’s  police  chiefs  and 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  are  on  record  supporting 
decriminalization,  but  a line 
officers’  group  just  says  ‘‘No.” 


to  take  action. 

In  an  editorial,  the  journal  detailed 
the  medical  and  social  fallout  from 
marijuana  laws  which  resulted  in 
3 1,299  convictions  in  1995,  and  25,000 
in  1999.  Approximately  half  a million 
Canadians  have  been  criminally 
charged  for  possession  over  the  past  30 
years. 

Last  month,  Canadian  Health  Min- 
ister Allan  Rock  proposed  expanding 
the  nation's  medical  marijuana  law  to 
help  those  who  suffer  from  diseases 
beyond  cancer,  including  AIDS,  severe 
arthritis,  multiple  sclerosis,  spinal  in- 
jury and  epilepsy. 

The  police  association’s  stance  puts 
it  at  odds  with  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Chiefs  and  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  which  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  decriminalization 
two  years  ago.  While  the  groups  op- 
pose legalization,  lessening  the 
offense's  severity  to  that  of  a fine  would 
free  up  resources  for  more  pressing  law 
enforcement  matters,  the  chiefs  aigue. 
And  offering  officers  the  option  of  writ- 
ing a ticket  to  someone  in  possession 
of  30  grams  or  less  would  spare  the  of- 
fenders a criminal  record. 

The  groups'  support,  however,  is 
conditional  on  the  grounds  that  it  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  govern- 
ment initiatives  for  drug  prevention, 
treatment  and  education. 

In  May,  Justice  Minister  Anne 
McLellan  stated  that  while  she  has  no 


plans  to  drop  drug  possession  from  the 
nation's  criminal  code,  she  is  "quite 
open"  to  discussing  the  issue.  All  five 
political  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  agreed  to  establish  an  all- 
party  committee  to  undertake  a com- 
prehensive look  at  the  country’s  drug 
strategy,  with  a report  expected  no  later 
than  November  2002. 

"It’s  unjust  to  see  someone,  because 
of  one  decision  one  night  in  their  youth, 
carry  the  stigma  — to  be  barred  from 
studying  medicine,  law,  architecture  or 
other  fields  where  a criminal  record 
could  present  an  obstacle,"  said  Con- 
servative Party  leader  and  former  prime 
minister  Joe  Clark,  who  has  urged  the 
elimination  of  criminal  penalties. 

But  the  move  to  decriminalize  mari- 
juana. making  Canadian  policy  more 
akin  to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  faces 
formidable  obstacles.  Prime  Minister 
Jean  Chretien  has  stated  that  while  he 
welcomes  the  public  debate,  decrimi- 
nalization is  not  on  the  agenda.  “We've 
made  a move  on  the  question  of  using 
marijuana  for  health  and  the  minister 
of  health  has  done  it,”  he  told  The  Ot- 
tawa Citizen. 

The  movement  in  Canada  is  also 
opposed  in  the  United  States  by  some 
who  contend  it  would  undermine 
American  anti-drug  efforts.  “It  will 
have  a residual  effect  on  this  country 
of  depressing  prices  and  making  mari- 
juana more  available,"  Robert  Maginnis 
of  the  Family  Research  Council  told 
The  Associated  Press.  "We  find  our  al- 
lies are  piling  up  on  us  and  making  it 
more  difficult"  to  fight  drug  use. 

That  assessment  is  arguable,  said 
Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.,  president  of  the 
National  Center  on  Addiction  and  Sub- 
stance Abuse  at  Columbia  University. 
Canada’s  drug  laws,  he  told  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  would  be  unlikely  to 
change  policy  in  the  U.S,  “I  don’t  think 
it  means  much,"  said  Califano 


Spit,  urine,  cleaning  products  und 
other  contaminants  found  in  the  fast 
food  served  to  police  officers  in  restau- 
rants around  the  country  has  left  many 
in  law  enforcement  wary  of  reaching 
for  that  next  burger  and  fries. 

The  problem  is  consistent  with  a 
growing  disrespect  for  authority  and 
antipolice  sentiment  in  the  public  at 
large,  said  Jim  Pasco,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  national  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police.  “There  has  been  an  erosion  in 
respect  for  authority  figures  in  general 
and  police  officers  are  among  the  most 
visible  authority  figures,  they’re  going 
to  be  targets  for  this  kind  of  miscon- 
duct,” he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
Another  hypothesis  is  the  resentment 
felt  by  underpaid  teenage  workers. 

Said  one  employee  of  a Taco  Bell 
in  Dodge  County,  Wis.:  "It’s  like,  'Oh 
yeah,  you  think  you’re  so  big?  Well, 
then  I’m  going  to  show  you."  The 
worker,  James  Yonkie,  21,  pleaded  no 
contest  to  disorderly  conduct  in  March 
for  contaminating  a Beaver  Dam  po- 
lice sergeant's  chalupa  with  sink 
cleanser.  Yonkie,  who  has  maintained 
his  innocence,  was  sentenced  to  per- 
form 40  hours  of  community  service. 

Monroe  County,  N.Y.,  Deputy  Sher- 
iff Gamaliel  Dominguez  and  his  wife 
filed  a $13. 5-million  civil  suit  in  April 
against  Burger  King,  a local  franchisee 
and  two  employees  who  served  him 
food  last  year  tainted  with  urine  and 
oven  cleaner.  Dominguez  became  vio- 
lently ill,  said  his  attorney,  Robert 
Brenna  Jr.  One  of  the  workers,  Daniel 
P.  Musson.  who  was  then  18,  pleaded 
guilty  to  tampering  with  consumer 
products;  Scott  B.  Savino,  then  20,  was 
indicted  on  two  counts  of  tampering 
He  could  be  sentenced  to  seven  years 
in  prison  if  convicted. 

"You  realize  that  people  will  do  that 
to  you,  and  eating  is  just  never  the 


sume,"  said  Sgl.  Chris  T.  Phillips,  a 
North  Carolina  highway  patrolmun 
whose  Taco  Bell  nachos  were  found  to 
have  been  spit  on.  Phillips  told  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  the  restaurant  em- 
ployee who  was  fired  over  the  incident 
had  complained  about  being  harassed 
by  police  about  his  skateboarding. 

In  Oro  Valley,  Ariz.,  the  police  de- 
partment has  sent  memos  warning  of- 
ficers about  fast-food  places  where  the 
likelihood  of  coijhinunation  is  greater 

Contaminating 
an  officer’s  meal 
may  be  disgusting, 
but  it’s  not 
necessarily  a crime 
in  some  states. 

due  to  the  number  of  employees  who 
have  had  brushes  with  the  law.  "1  just 
say,  ’Listen,  be  careful,  we’ve  seen  a 
lot  of  people  working  (at  that  restau- 
rant! >hat  we’ve  dealt  with,"’  said  Dct, 
Herb  Williams. 

Two  Burger  King  employees  served 
30  days  in  jail  after  pleading  guilty  to 
aggravated  assault  for  spitting  on  a 
hamburger.  Test  results  showed  that  the 
workers  had  been  exposed  to  hepatitis, 
Williams  told  The  Journal.  While  the 
officer  who  ate  the  tainted  food  got 
"sick  to  his  stomach,"  he  did  not  con- 
tract hepatitis,  Williams  said. 

The  situation  puts  fast-food  fran- 
chise owners  in  a vulnerable  position, 
as  well.  Police  arc  valued  customers 
who  often  eat  for  free  because  they  lend 
a sense  of  security  to  businesses  that 
are  open  late  and  have  cash  on  hand.  "I 
want  them  in  my  restaurants  to  help 
keep  them  safe,"  said  David  Bear,  a 
McDonald’s  franchisee  in  the  Chicago 
suburbs.  "It's  critical." 

Contaminating  an  officer’s  meal, 
though  distasteful,  is  not  necessarily  a 
crime  in  some  states.  Even  after  a lab 
confirmed  the  presence  of  phlegm  on 
Sergeant  Phillips’s  nachos,  no  charges 
were  brought  because  there  is  no  state 
law  in  North  Carolina  that  prohibits 
spitting  on  food. 

The  situation  is  quite  unlike  that  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  spitting  landed 
restaurant  employees  in  a world  of 
trouble  this  year.  Indiana  State  Trooper 
Dan  Jones  placed  all  employees  at  a 
Burger  King  under  investigation  for 
consumer-product  tampering  when  he 
found  a puddle  of  spit  under  the  bun  of 
his  chicken  club  sandwich.  He  was 
tipped  off.  he  told  The  Journal,  by  a 
worker’s  "deviant  kind  of  grin  that  said 
’I  just  spit  on  your  sandwich.’” 

The  tainted  sandwich  was  sent  to  a 
state  lab  for  DNA  testing  and  blood 
samples  were  taken  from  the  three  em- 
ployees who  worked  in  the  restaurant 
that  night.  A 16-year-old  grill  cook  was 
later  sentenced  to  40  hours  of  commu- 
nity service  and  fired  from  his  job. 
Jones  later  got  a written  letter  of  apol- 
ogy from  him. 

In  Franklin  County.  Ohio,  a 15-year- 
old  who  allegedly  spit  in  an  officer’s 
soda  while  working  at  a McDonald’s 
in  February  could  face  felony  charges 
should  he  knowingly  be  carrying  a com- 
municable disease. 


Comings  & Goings: 


Now  you  see  them,  now  you  don’t 


V 


The  nation’s  small  towns 
seemed  to  be  where  the  action  was 
this  month,  as  some  police  chiefs 
who  thought  they  were  getting 
away  from  the  stress  of  big-city 
law  enforcement  were  chagrined  to 
discover. 

In  Joliet,  Mont.,  new  chief  Bob 
Worthington  put  down  a 24-hour 
crime  spree  during  his  first  week 
on  the  job  in  May.  Worthington. 

42,  retired  in  1996  from  a San 
Francisco  Bay-area  police  agency 
and  moved  to  the  rural  hamlet  of 
600.  Before  taking  the  chief’s 
position  in  April,  he  spent  five 
years  working  for  a lumber 
company  in  Billings  and  building  a 
home  for  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

On  May  12.  Worthington 
received  a call  at  home  about  a 
broken  window  at  a downtown 
business.  While  investigating  the 
complaint,  he  received  another  call 
about  a domestic  dispute.  That 
same  night  at  3 a m.,  someone 
reported  an  arson  at  a house. 

Then  more  burglary  reports 
began  coming  in  as  people 
awakened  to  the  new  day.  In  all, 
five  buiglaries  were  reported  and 
the  convertible  top  on  one 


resident’s  car  had  been  slashed. 

“I  thought,  boy.  this  is  not  small- 
town police  work,"  said  Worthington. 
"This  isn’t  what  it’s  supposed  to  be 
like." 

Finally,  he  chased  a man  on  foot 
over  fences,  lawns  and  through  the 
streets.  Collecting  a shoe  print  from 
outside  a local  motel  that  had  been 
burglarized  overnight,  Worthington 
was  able  to  find  the  suspect  and  get  a 
confession.  The  suspect  was  booked 
on  charges  of  aggravated  burglary 
and  arson. 

H Grantville,  Ga.'s  new  chief, 
Derek  Walston,  found  he  had  his 
work  cut  out  for  him  this  month  when 
he  realized  that  the  town’s  police 
department  had  no  manual  of 
standard  operating  procedures.  An 
outside  evaluation  of  the  agency 
found  it  had  no  rules  or  regulations 
on  high-speed  pursuits,  search  and 
seizure,  and  arrests. 

Walston  is  the  fifth  person  to 
assume  command  of  the  agency  in  10 
years.  The  previous  chiefs  had  all 
either  resigned  or  were  fired  amid 
turmoil.  In  February,  Jerry  Davison 
was  terminated  after  an  outside 
evaluation  showed  the  department 
had  failed  to  correctly  log  evidence 
and  cash,  and  that  officers  were  not 


being  properly  trained.  Walston,  34. 
was  chosen  over  more  than  two  dozen 
candidates. 

“I  enjoy  small  towns  and  being 
able  to  talk  to  people  and  work  cases 
where  you  can  really  investigate  each 
and  every  case  with  precision,"  he 
told  The  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution. 
"I’m  from  a small  town  and  able  to 
communicate  on  a level  people  feel 
comfortable  with.” 

Walston  previously  led  the  police 
department  in  Franklin,  a community 
of  876. 

H In  Colton,  Calif.,  police  hosted 
an  open  house  in  May  so  residents 
could  meet  Chief  Randy 
Heusterberg,  a 30-year  veteran  who 
had  been  serving  as  acting  chief  since 
May  2000  and  won  the  permanent 
appointment  on  March  12.  A captain 
since  1998,  the  50-year-old 
Heusterberg  was  chosen  from  a pool 
of  three  finalists  to  replace  outgoing 
chief  Patrick  Crowe. 

The  agency’s  third  annual  open 
house  was  scheduled  to  coincide  with 
National  Police  Week.  “I  think  it’s 
that  contact  with  police  officers  in  an 
informal, setting  that  shows  we  have 
very  positive  aspects,"  said 
Heusterberg.  "It’s  just  not  always 
negative....  It’s  a chance  to  talk  to  an 


officer  without  being  hurried,  just 
schmooze  around." 

H City  officials  in  Wheeling. 
W.Va.,  have  demoted  Chief  Joseph 
Petri  to  his  former  rank  of  sergeant 
and  replaced  him  with  Kevin 
Gessler,  a 16-year  veteran  who 
will  be  "an  administrator  first  and  a 
police  officer  second,"  said  City 
Manager  Will  l\irani 

Petri,  who  had  led  the  depart- 
ment since  October  1997,  was 
asked  to  resign  on  May  3 1 but  had 
refused.  While  Turani  declined  to 
be  specific,  Petri's  performance,  he 
said,  was  unacceptable. 

1 South  Houston's  former 
police  chief,  Albert  Garcia, 
blamed  his  dismissal  this  month  on 
the  refusal  by  city  officials  to 
implement  community-oriented 
policing  strategies.  No  partnership 
programs  exist  between  the  South 
Houston  Police  Department  and  the 
community,  he  said. 

“We  need  to  be  proactive,”  said 
Garcia,  who  was  voted  out  by  the 
City  Council  while  on  vacation. 
"We  need  to  be  more  in  the 
prevention  side  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  we're  not  doing  that 
right  now,  not  as  effectively  as 
we’d  like  to.” 
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Baltimore  pols  call  PC  on  the  carpet. 


Seeing  red  over  removal  of  black  top  cops 


Called  on  the  carpel  this  month  for 
a shakcup  in  his  command  staff  that 
included  the  removal  of  two  high-rank- 
ing black  officials.  Baltimore  Police 
Commissioner  Edward  T.  Norris  laid 
out  a simple  equation  for  City  Council 
members:  When  officers  misbehave, 
people  die. 

Norris  came  under  harsh  criticism 
in  May  when  he  gave  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Barry  W.  Powell  and 
Col.  James  L.  Hawkins  Jr.  the  choice 
of  either  retiring  or  accepting  a return 
to  a civil  service  rank  equivalent  to  lieu- 
tenant. In  a tense  90-minutc  session, 
Norris,  who  had  been  asked  by  city  of- 
ficials to  explain  his  decision  publicly, 
spoke  bluntly  to  council  members  about 
the  change. 

The  city  is  still  on  pace  for  at  least 
300  murders  this  year,  he  said,  well 
above  last  year's  262.  and  far  from  the 
goal  of  1 75  that  had  been  set  for  next 
year.  ''We’ve  done  a lot  of  backsliding 


in  the  last  four  months,"  Norris  told 
council  members. 

Despite  36  additional  officers  dis- 
patched in  early  April,  nearly  40  people 
were  killed  citywide  in  as  many  days. 
Nine  people  were  killed  in  nine  days 
beginning  late  in  that  month  and,  dur- 
ing four  weeks  in  April  and  May,  13 
were  shot,  three  more  than  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  More  than  90 
homes  and  businesses  were  also  bur- 
glarized. The  wave  of  shootings,  homi- 
cides and  other  crimes  prompted  a 
change  in  tactics  and  the  reassignment 
of  Maj.  Paula  T.  Johnson,  the  former 
Western  District  commander. 

Johnson  had  deployed  officers  in 
“stationary"  positions  instead  of  flood- 
ing the  area  with  personnel  who  would 
roam  the  district,  constantly  attacking 
problems. 

As  reported  by  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
Norris  told  city  officials:  "Many  mem- 
bers of  my  department  were  still  living 


in  last  year.  The  department  has  become 
very  distracted  by  a lot  of  internal 
strife. . .We  have  people  reverting  back 
to  old  behaviors." 

Much  of  the  blame  for  those  prob- 
lems he  attributed  to  Powell,  who  ran 
the  agency's  day-to-day  operations  and 
was  its  highest-ranking  black  officer. 
He  and  Hawkins,  the  chief  of  detec- 
tives, participated  in  an  unauthorized 
sting  aimed  at  determining  whether 
another  officer  was  taking  a police 
cruiser  home  to  Carroll  County.  The 
operation  became  a public  embarrass- 
ment to  the  department,  said  Norris, 
particularly  when  staged  91 1 recordings 
made  by  Hawkins  were  released.  Crit- 
ics charged  that  he  had  used  a speaking 
style  that  was  racially  demeaning. 

The  two  appeared  to  be  "set[ting] 
up"  the  officer  to  be  fired,  said  Norris. 
"I  don't  need  people  out  there  settling 
scores  in  people's  back  yards,"  he  told 
the  Council.  "If  this  didn't  happen,  we'd 


probably  have  the  same  command  staff 
in  place.  But  because  this  silliness  went 
on,  forcing  our  department  into  a tail- 
spin  for  months,  I was  forced  to  make 
a change.” 

Norris  also  removed  two  other  com- 
manders: Col.  Robert  C.  Novak,  head 
of  the  department's  patrol  division;  and 
Maj.  Dawn  Jessa,  who  headed  the  com- 
munications division.  Both  Novak  and 
Jessa  are  white. 

But  it  was  Norris’s  removal  of 
Powell  and  Hawkins  that  brought  the 
harshest  criticism.  One  council  mem- 
ber, Melvin  L.  Stukes,  a South  Balti- 
more Democrat,  criticized  the  commis- 
sioner for  not  being  more  racially  sen- 
sitive. Another  member,  Agnes  B 
Welch,  a Democrat  from  West  Balti- 
more. said  she  believed  the  head  of  the 
department  should  take  responsibility 
for  any  problems. 

Painting  an  increasingly  unflatter- 
ing portrait  of  the  two  black  officials. 


Norris  told  council  members  about 
Powell’s  and  Hawkins's  defense  of 
Lieut.  John  M.  Mack,  a 17-year  veteran 
who  was  caught  working  at  an  after- 
hours  club  while  on  duty.  “Is  this  what 
you  want,  everyone?"  asked  Norris. 
"You  want  someone  being  paid  by  the 
Baltimore  City  police  working  in  a 
whorehouse  on  duty,  not  policing  their 
district?" 

One  day  after  the  council  meeting 
on  May  15,  City  Council  President 
Sheila  Dixon  said  she  would  introduce 
legislation  to  limit  Norris’s  power  over 
personnel  decisions  by  establishing  a 
review  process. 

Dixon  said  she  wanted  to  change  a 
city  law  that  gives  the  police  commis- 
sioner authority  to  appoint  any  officer 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  She  said  a 
review  of  the  type  she  is  proposing  for 
senior  commanders  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide a system  of  checks  and  balances 
on  the  agency’s  hiring  practices. 


LAPD  tries  rearranging  the  deck  chairs 

Manpower  shortage  prompts  redeployment  of  elite  squads,  a halt  to  some  training 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
has  declared  a moratorium  on  detective 
training  and  has  begun  siphoning  off 
members  of  its  elite  anti-crime  units  in 
an  effort  to  ease  a manpower  shortage 
through  redeployment, 

Beginning  in  June,  about  10  percent 
of  the  Metro  Division,  which  makes  up 
many  of  the  LAPD's  specialized 
squads,  will  be  returned  to  the  field  as 
training  officers,  along  with  70  detec- 
tive trainees,  said  a department  spokes- 
man, Sgt.  John  Pasquaricllo. 

The  action  marks  the  second  time 
this  year  that  the  department  has  re- 
sorted to  such  measures.  In  December, 


115  officers  in  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley were  reassigned  from  units  target- 
ing violent  criminals,  sex  offenders  and 
auto  theft. 

Metro  Division  Sgt.  George 
Rodriguez  said  the  reassignment  of  25 
officers  from  the  crime  suppression  unit 
to  patrol  will  affect  the  squad's  ability 
to  deploy  in  certain  situations,  such  as 
demonstrations  taking  place  simulta- 
neously at  different  locations. 

"Most  divisions  can’t  even  deploy 
the  minimum  units,"  said  Bob  Baker, 
vice  president  of  the  officers’  union,  the 
Police  Protective  League.  "This  depart- 
ment is  in  crisis,”  he  told  The  (Los 


Angeles)  Daily  News,  “there's  not 
enough  officers  on  the  street." 

Moreover,  the  loss  of  detective 
trainees  will  leave  detectives  burdened 
with  work,  said  Baker.  "I’ve  got  two 
boys  and  they  said  they  wanted  to  come 
on  the  job."  he  told  The  Daily  News.  “I 
said  there's  no  way  I’d  allow  you  to  go 
into  the  LAPD." 

Problems  with  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing officers  have  caused  the  LAPD  to 
lose  an  average  of  26  officers  a month. 
With  an  approximate  sworn  strength  of 
9,000,  the  agency  is  800  below  its  level 
two  years  ago,  and  about  2,000  below 
what  Mayor  Richard  Riordan  had 


Parks  is  in  the  clear 
over  Rampart  handling 


Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
Bernard  C.  Parks  was  found  by  the 
city's  Police  Commission  this 
month  to  have  committed  no 
misconduct  in  his  handling  of  the 
Rampart  corruption  scandal. 

Parks  had  been  accused  by 
Jeffrey  C.  Eglash.  the  LAPD's 
inspector  general,  of  trying  to 
withhold  from  thcn-District 
Attorney  Gil  Garcctti  information 
gathered  by  a police  corruption 
task  force.  The  allegations  had 
followed  a clash  between  Parks  and 
Garcetti  in  which  prosecutors 
claimed  the  chief  had  ordered 
evidence  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
U S.  Attorney’s  office 

Eglash.  who  has  since  left  the 
inspector  general's  post,  had 
conducted  a yearlong  inquiry  that 
recommended  that  commissioners 
sustain  three  counts  of  misconduct 
against  Parks:  that  Parks  wrongly 
withheld  information  from 
Garcetti 's  office;  that  Parks  made 
misleading  statements  to  the  public 
and  Eglash.  and  that  he  unnecessar- 
ily criticized  the  district  attorney. 

While  the  commissioners  were 
divided  3-2  on  whether  Parks  did 
indeed  make  misleading  state- 
ments. they  ultimately  found  the 


count  unfounded.  On  all  other  counts, 
they  unanimously  voted  that  no 
misconduct  had  occurred. 

"Today,  the  commission  met  in 
closed  session  on  the  investigation 
conducted  by  the  inspector  general 
into  whether  Chief  of  Police  Bernard 
C.  Parks  committed  misconduct 
pertaining  to  the  withholding  of 
information  from  the  district 
attorney’s  office  in  March  2000,"  said 
commission  president  Raquelle  de  la 
Rocha  in  a prepared  statement.  "The 
commission  determined  that  there 
was  no  misconduct." 

The  action  was  one  of  two  taken 
this  month  that  will  significantly 
affect  the  LAPD.  The  City  Council  in 
May  recommended  that  Michael  G. 
Cherkasky,  a former  New  York 
prosecutor  and  president  of  Kroll 
Associates  Inc.,  serve  as  the  indepen- 
dent monitor  to  oversee  reforms 
mandated  in  a federal  consent  decree. 

Last  fall,  the  city  agreed  to  a 
monitor  after  a threatened  lawsuit  by 
the  Justice  Department.  Acting  on  a 
joint  recommendation  of  the  city  and 
the  DoJ,  the  council  voted  9-3  to 
enter  into  an  $1 1 -million  contract 
with  Cherkasky  and  Kroll  Associates. 

The  final  decision  will  be  made  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  Gary  Fcess. 


But  some  officials  and  others 
complained  that  the  agreement  was 
reached  in  haste  and  in  secret.  Said 
Councilman  Mike  Hernandez,  one 
of  three  members  who  voted 
against  the  recommendation:  "1 
have  never  had  to  make  a decision 
with  as  little  information  as  was 
given  to  me  today,  and  I think  this 
decision  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  I’ve  made  as  a 
council  member." 

In  a commentary  published  by 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Erwin 
Chemerinsky,  a law  professor  at 
the  University  of  Southern 
California,  took  the  council  to  task 
for  making  its  determination 
without  public  input.  "Neither  the 
City  Council  nor  any  of  its 
committees  held  a hearing  on  the 
matter  to  scrutinize  the  proposed 
‘independent  monitor*  selection, 
Kroll  Associates  Inc.,  to  determine 
its  qualifications  and  fitness  for  this 
task,"  he  wrote. 

Applicants  for  the  position  were 
asked  detailed  questions  about  how 
they  planned  to  oversee  the  consent 
decree.  ‘There  is  no  reasonable 
explanation,"  Chemerinsky  said, 
“why  the  public  was  excluded  from 
hearing  their  answers." 


promised  when  he  ran  for  office. 

While  recruitment  woes  are  being 
felt  by  departments  around  the  nation, 
at  least  part  of  the  LAPD's  current  pre- 
dicament can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Rampart  Division  scandal  that  broke  in 
September  1999.  Said  Lewis 
Yablonsky.  a professor  emeritus  at  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Northridge: 
“They're  probably  trying  to  utilize  their 
resources  as  effectively  as  possible.  The 
LAPD  has  been  under  the  gun  so  to 
speak  since  the  Rampart  scandal.” 
Yablonsky  said  he  did  not  see  any  ma- 
jor problems  with  the  redeployment. 

In  addition  to  beefing  up  the  patrol 
force  through  redeployment,  the  city 
and  the  LAPD  have  launched  a multi- 
media  campaign  aimed  at  bolstering 
both  morale  and  recruitment  efforts.  A 


series  of  billboards,  print,  radio  and 
Internet  advertisements  will  display  the 
agency’s  softer  side.  “Our  fine  men  and 
women  in  blue  share  powerful  and 
touching  stories  that  strike  an  emotional 
chord  for  prospective  recruits,  officers 
and  the  community,”  said  Riordan. 

Deputy  Chief  Michael  Bostic,  who 
heads  the  LAPD's  Human  Resources 
Bureau,  dismissed  the  notion  of  a man- 
power crisis.  Area  captains,  he  told  The 
Daily  News,  have  the  authority  to  move 
resources  to  where  they  are  needed. 

"All  we're  doing  is  redeploying 
people  to  the  field  when  we  need  them," 
he  told  The  Daily  News.  Operations 
such  as  field  patrol  must  be  given  pri- 
ority, Bostic  said,  adding  that  as  staff- 
ing declines,  more  officers  will  be 
drawn  from  the  specialized  units. 


The  nose  knows  — or  does  it? 

Legal  trouble  dogs 
a drug-sniffing  K9 


A U.S.  district  judge  in  Tennessee 
ruled  this  month  that  a drug-sniffing 
dog’s  record  of  ferreting  out  narcotics 
in  less  than  50  percent  of  cases  was 
grounds  for  overturning  a magistrate's 
finding  of  probable  cause  for  a search 
that  uncovered  560  pounds  of  mari- 
juana last  year. 

"We  must  accept  that  courts  will  al- 
ways be  ‘thwarting’  what  some  may 
view  as  a good  piece  of  police  work 
when  a motion  to  suppress  is  granted 
in  cases  of  this  nature,”  said  Judge  Leon 
Jordan.  "Notwithstanding  the  impor- 
tance of  drug  interdiction,  however,  [the 
court  is]  still  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  the  interdiction 
occurs  without  the  Constitution  being 
violated." 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a traffic 
stop  on  Aug.  31  in  which  Falco,  a nar- 
cotics dog  with  the  Knox  County 
Sheriff’s  Department,  alerted  officers 
to  the  odor  of  drugs.  A motor  home 
driven  by  David  M.  Stonebreaker,  34, 
and  Pamela  L.  Whitmore  Stonebreaker, 
32.  of  Virginia  had  run  a red  light  when 
it  was  pulled  over  by  Sgt.  John  Wilson. 
Officers  searched  the  vehicle  and  found 


the  marijuana. 

Following  the  stop,  the 
Stonebreakers  confessed  to  transport- 
ing large  quantities  of  pot  from  the 
Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles  area  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  according  to  court  papers 
filed  by  the  DEA.  Those  documents 
were  ordered  suppressed  by  Jordan. 

What  concerned  the  judge  was 
Falco's  unreliability.  The  dog  and  his 
handler,  Kevin  Holbert,  were  certified 
only  by  a local  K-9  school,  but  even 
more  important,  said  Jordan,  was 
Falco’s  accuracy  rate. 

Referring  to  defense  testimony  dur- 
ing a hearing  in  December,  the  dog 
alerted  225  times  between  1998  and 
2000,  but  drugs  were  found  only  80 
times.  “This  court  can  only  speculate 
as  to  why  Falco's  accuracy  record  is  so 
low,"  said  Jordan.  "Perhaps  it  is  the  way 
he  was  trained,  or  perhaps  he  is  used 
too  often.  Nonetheless,  based  on  a 35.5 
percent  accuracy,  this  court  cannot  find 
that  ‘there  was  a fair  probability  that 
contraband  or  evidence  of  a crime' 
would  be  found  in  the  defendants'  ve- 
hicle after  Falco  alerted  to  the  odor  of 
narcotics." 
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College-for-cops 
is  just  too  pricey 

Mass,  town  balks  at  incentive  program 


Much  to  the  disappointment  of  po- 
lice in  Templeton,  Mass.,  the  town’s 
Board  of  Selectmen  voted  in  May  to 
pass  over  a request  by  the  police  de- 
partment to  accept  provisions  of  the 
state's  Quinn  Bill,  decades-old  legisla- 
tion that  offers  financial  incentives  for 
officers  earning  college  degrees. 

Under  the  Quinn  Bill,  cities  and 
towns  are  reimbursed  for  half  of  the 
salary  bonuses  they  pay  to  officers  who 
earn  two-year,  four-year  and  master’s 
degrees.  The  payments  not  only  add  as 
much  as  one-third  to  officers'  salaries, 
but  affect  future  pensions.  [See  LEN. 
Feb  28.  2001].  In  Templeton,  accep- 
tance of  the  legislation  would  have 
added  10  percent  to  the  salaries  of  of- 
ficers with  associate  degrees  and  20 
percent  to  those  with  bachelor's  de- 
grees. A graduate  degree  would  have 
meant  a 25-percent  increase. 

While  town  officials  did  not  reject 
the  plan  outright,  they  voted  for  a sub- 
stitute motion  to  pass  over  the  bill  rather 
than  approving  or  disapproving  of  it. 
But.  said  Town  Moderator  Robert  L. 
Hubbard.  "If  you  vote  this  article,  you 
effectively  kill  it."  said.  The  motion  was 
passed  on  May  1 5 by  a close  voice  vote. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Quinn  Bill 
argued  that  it  would  be  too  costly.  Ac- 
cording to  Town  Coordinator  Chris 
Ryan,  the  cost  this  year  would  have 
been  approximately  $2,000  more  than 
the  educational  incentives  already  in- 
cluded in  the  police  union’s  contract. 

"Based  on  the  union’s  calculation. 


the  way  they  calculate  overtime  rates, 
it  wouldn’t  cost  the  town  anything  be- 
cause the  Quinn  Bill  wasn't  going  to 
go  on  to  their  overtime  rate,  whereas 
the  current  educational  incentive  did." 
Ryan  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"Just  by  giving  up  the  overtime  portion 
of  it,  they  would  generate  the  $2,000 
for  the  town.  It  would  be  a wash,  and 
then  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  there 
would  be  an  overall  net  savings  as  long 
as  the  personnel  didn't  change." 

The  $2,000,  however,  was  the  re- 
sult of  one  bachelor’s  degree,  he  said. 
In  effect,  every  time  someone  got  a 
bachelor's  degree  it  would  be  another 
$2,000.  “If  everyone  got  it  and  did  it 
one  year,  there  would  be  maybe  five, 
but  I don't  think  that’s  going  to  hap- 
pen," said  Ryan.  "With  attrition... it 
might  cost  [the  town]  $10,000  at  most." 

Chief  Donald  Sandos  said  the  de- 
partment would  be  raising  the  issue 
again  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  it  will 
complete  a three-year  budget  that  will 
compare  the  cost  of  the  contract’s  edu- 
cational incentive  with  the  Quinn  Bill. 

"The  officers  would  be  getting  a 
raise  with  the  Quinn  Bill,  half  of  it  com- 
ing from  the  state,  and  some  people  look 
at  it  as  a pretty  good  raise  where  most 
people  want  that  kind  of  raise,"  he  told 
LEN.  ‘The  other  is.  jeez,  if  you  hired 
more  officers  with  B.A.'s,  you're  go- 
ing to  pay  more  money  up  front,  it’s 
going  to  cost  more.  I think  a lot  of 
people  are  talking  with  numbers  and  not 
any  hard  facts." 


Creating  a cadre  of 
cyber-security  experts 


More  than  $8.6  million  in  federal 
grants  was  awarded  to  six  universities 
this  month  to  cover  the  first-year  costs 
of  a program  to  train  students  in  com- 
puter security,  who  will  then  commit 
to  at  least  a year  of  government  service. 

Part  of  a Federal  Cyber  Service  Ini- 
tiative, the  money  was  made  available 
through  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Scholarship  for  Service 
program  and  will  provide  funding  for 
four  years  for  sites  at  the  University  of 
Tulsa.  Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
Iowa  State  University,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity , the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  and 
the  University  of  Idaho. 

‘These  scholarships  will  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  the  field  of  in- 
formation security  and  assurance,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  put  their 


DEA’s  new  woes:  shady 
informant  & shaky  data 


board  and  books  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
NSF.  The  grants  will  also  supply  a 
$1 ,000-a-month  stipend.  “It's  an  incred- 
ible deal,"  said  Shenoi. 

Teams  of  two  undergraduates  and 
one  graduate  student  will  conduct  re- 
search toward  a senior  project  or 
master’s  thesis.  The  work  will  often  be 
done  in  collaboration  with  federal  sci- 
entists. according  to  the  university. 

‘The  critical  problem  we  face  now 
is  that  there  are  not  enough  trained 
people  to  protect  our  information  infra- 
structure," said  Shenoi.  “Information 
technology  and  the  Internet  have  revo- 
lutionized communication.  But  the 
downside  is  that  American  society  has 
become  very  vulnerable." 


Just  as  a five-time  felon  facing  prosecution  on  drug 
charges  walked  out  of  a Los  Angeles  County  jail  a free 
man  several  months  ago,  so  too  might  dozens  of  others 
who  were  convicted  with  the  help  of  an  undercover 
informant  for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
with  whom  agents  continued  to  work  despite  his  history 
of  lying  under  oath  and  other  criminal  misconduct. 

In  all,  280  convictions  may  be  in  jeopardy  because 
federal  prosecutors  and  DEA  officials  failed  to  heed 
warnings  about  the  unreliability  of  Anthony  Chambers, 
a confidential  source  who  was  paid  $2  million  by  the 
DEA  over  15  years,  according  to  a 157-page  report  by 
agency  investigators  released  under  the  federal  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

Because  of  Chambers'  actions,  federal  prosecutors 
in  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Missouri  and  Colorado  have 
already  dismissed  charges  in  at  least  26  narcotics  cases. 
Investigators  concluded  that  the  43-year-old  informant 
from  St.  Louis  lied  at  least  16  times  in  drug  cases  and 
that  he  was  arrested  at  least  13  times  on  charges  that 
included  fraud  and  assault.  Twice,  the  report  said, 
Chambers  had  solicited  a prostitute  and  then  claimed  to 
be  a federal  agent  to  avoid  arrest. 

It  was  not  until  July  1999,  when  U.S.  District  Judge 
Gladys  Kessler  accused  the  DEA  of  "extensive 
government  misconduct,"  that  high-level  officials  were 
notified  of  the  problems  surrounding  Chambers,  who 
was  then  believed  to  have  been  lying  on  the  stand  since 
1985,  according  to  the  report.  Although  agents 
continued  to  use  him.  the  DEA  restricted  his  use  by 
September  and  limited  his  role  in  subsequent  prosecu- 
tions. Five  months  later  he  was  deactivated. 

In  Los  Angeles.  Chambers  told  federal  grand  juries 
on  three  occasions  beginning  in  1988  that  he  had  a 
criminal  record  and  had  perjured  himself  in  previous 
trials.  The  DEA  agent  working  with  Chambers  at  that 
time  alerted  her  superiors,  the  report  said,  but  her 
concerns  were  not  documented  and  did  not  appear  in 
Chambers’  case  file.  That  agent  told  investigators  that 
she  continued  to  use  Chambers  throughout  the  1990s  in 
about  25  cases  involving  “violent  large-scale  drug 
traffickers.” 

Other  signs  were  ignored,  according  to  the  report. 
Prosecutors  in  Denver  dismissed  a 1995  drug  case  in 
which  U.S.  District  Judge  Edward  Nottingham  ordered 
them  to  pull  together  a centralized  record  of  Chambers’ 
work,  payments  and  court  testimony,  which  would  be 
then  accessible  to  attorneys  nationwide.  Nottingham 
accused  the  DEA  of  “outrageous  government  miscon- 
duct” for  paying  the  informant  so  much  money  for  drug 
cases. 

Los  Angeles  prosecutors  this  year  allowed  repeat 
offender  Dave  Daly  to  walk  in  return  for  not  suing  the 
government.  The  case  against  Daly,  who  was  arrested  in 
October  1997  with  Chambers'  help,  was  dropped  when 
his  attorney,  John  Martin,  filed  a 250-page  motion 
alleging  a history  of  agency  misconduct  in  its  dealings 
with  Chambers  that  tainted  “judicial  proceedings  across 
the  country.” 

Management  deficiencies,  neglect,  ineptitude  and 
even  cover-ups  by  agents  and  prosecutors  were  blamed 
by  investigators  for  the  tangle  the  DEA  now  finds  itself 


in.  Some  individuals  were  prompted  by  u reluctance  to 
"blackball”  informants  like  Chambers,  who  helped  the 
agency  arrest  more  than  400  suspects  und  seize  $6 
million  in  assets.  "Chambers  was  able  to  exploit,  either 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  thut  weakness  in  the  DEA 
[confidential  informant]  system”  by  working  narcotics  ■ 
cases  in  31  cities,  according  to  the  report. 

The  weakness  in  this  case  appears  to  be  the  agency’s 
lack  of  any  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep  track  of  its 
informants.  While  the  report  was  prompted  by  concerns 
about  Chambers  activities,  the  probe  revealed  the  DEA's 
ineffectiveness  in  managing  thousands  of  paid  infor- 
mants whose  testimony  is  crucial  to  narcotics  convic- 
tions, noted  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  published 
the  confidential  report. 

Michael  Chapman,  the  DEA's  chief  spokesman,  told 
the  newspaper  that  the  problem  had  been  identified  and 
corrective  measures  were  being  taken.  A central  system 
for  monitoring  informants  has  been  initiated,  according 
to  the  Justice  Department,  which  has  also  given  the  U.S. 
attorney’s  office  in  Los  Angeles  permission  to  set  up  its 
own  system  for  tracking  informants  from  all  federal 
agencies,  not  just  the  DEA. 

In  an  earlier  interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News, 
former  DEA  administrator  Thomas  A.  Constantine 
noted  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  paid  informants, 
"people  [who]  come  in  and  want  to  do  things  for 
money,  and  that  involves  criminal  activity.”  These 
individuals,  he  said,  “are  very  often  more  skilled  than 
we  are  at  manipulating  a situation  because  that's  exactly 
what  they  do  with  their  lives.” 

The  activities  of  informants  have  to  be  checked  and 
re-checked,  Constantine  told  LEN,  to  ensure  that  they 
arc  not  manufacturing  information  or  setting  up  the 
defendant. 

It  is  not  just  informants  who  have  recently  been 
found  engaging  in  fabrications.  According  to  five  agents 
who  worked  in  the  DEA's  Caribbean  office,  as  many  as 
70  percent  of  the  arrests  claimed  by  the  agency  from  1 
1998  to  2000  were  in  fact  mude  by  local  police. 

The  agents,  who  spoke  to  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel  on  the  condition  that  they  not  be  identified, 
said  they  were  reprimanded  and  demoted  after  they 
spoke  to  their  superiors  about  the  inflated  reports, 

All  of  them  said  that  many  of  the  arrests  made  by 
agents  in  San  Juan  involved  just  u few  grams  of  cocaine 
or  an  ounce  or  two  of  marijuana.  The  DEA  is  supposed 
to  be  involved  only  in  large-scale  drug  cases  involving 
at  least  five  kilograms,  or  11  pounds,  of  cocaine  and 
more  than  50  pounds  of  marijuana. 

By  using  the  inflated  figures,  the  office  was  able  to 
secure  more  resources  and  double  its  staff  size. 
“[Michael]  Vigil’s  priority  was  arrests,"  said  one  agent, 
referring  to  the  head  of  the  San  Juan  office.  ‘That  s all 
he  cared  about:  'How  many  arrests  have  you  made 
lately  for  me?'” 

In  1998,  the  year  Vigil  arrived  in  San  Juan,  an 
internal  DEA  document  showed  the  office  reporting 
1,136  drug  arrests,  nearly  double  the  652  reported  the 
previous  year.  In  1999,  that  number  rose  to  2.042.  From 
1997  through  2000,  the  authorized  strength  of  the  office 
grew  from  153  people  to  304,  as  well. 
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Everyone  into  the  gene  pool: 


seek  clues  thru  DNA 


talents  to  work  at  the  front  lines  of  gov- 
ernment cyber-security  efforts,"  said 
NSF  director  Rita  Colwell,  who  an- 
nounced the  initiative  on  May  22. 

While  the  students  are  committed  to 
working  for  federal  agencies  for  each 
year  they  receive  the  scholarship,  offi- 
cials are  hoping  that  many  will  remain 
in  government  service,  forgoing  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector. 

The  University  of  Tulsa  will  receive 
the  largest  grant,  $2.79  million  for  a 
two-year  program  that  integrates  infor- 
mation assurance  studies  along  with 
computer  law  and  policy  issues. 

“It  is  an  officer  training  corps  pro- 
gram for  a cyber-force,  for  lack  of  a 
better  phrase,”  Sujeet  Shenoi.  a com- 
puter science  professor  who  is  heading 
the  Tulsa  program,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

Each  institution  will  accept  12  to  15 
students  a year  whose  tuition,  room. 


OkC  cops 

Oklahoma  City  police  this  month 
launched  a DNA  dragnet  in  the  hopes 
of  finding  the  person  who  matches  a 
sample  of  semen  left  in  the  car  of  an 
aspiring  ballet  dancer  who  was  raped 
and  murdered  five  years  ago 

Investigators  believe  Juli  Busken.  a 
2 1 -year-old  student  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  was  abducted  from  the  park- 
ing lot  of  her  building  as  she  was  about 
to  drive  home  to  Benton,  Ark.,  for 
Christmas  vacation  on  Dec.  20,  1996. 
Her  body  was  found  near  a lake.  Busken 
had  been  sexually  assaulted  and  shot 
in  the  head. 

So  far,  police  have  drawn  blood 
from  200  men.  including  fellow  college 
dancers  and  stagehands  who  worked  at 
the  university,  with  no  matches.  They 


plan  to  test  200  more  who  either  re- 
semble a police  sketch  of  someone  seen 
with  Busken  before  her  death  or  who 
have  been  identified  as  possible  sus- 
pects. Some  lived  near  the  victim  and 
have  a criminal  record  of  violence 

While  most  of  those  tested  gave 
blood  voluntarily,  prosecutors  obtained 
search  wan-ants  in  those  cases  where 
people  declined  to  cooperate.  Defense 
attorneys  and  civil  libertarians  contend 
that  such  sweeps  violate  constitutional 
rights. 

Defense  attorney  Bany  Scheck,  a 
co-founder  of  the  Innocence  Project,  a 
group  that  helps  inmates  challenge  their 
convictions  through  DNA  testing,  told 
The  Associated  Press  that  some  might 
feel  coerced  to  give  blood. 


"It's  inherently  coercive  when  a 
policeman  comes  to  your  door  and  says, 
‘Give  us  a sample  of  your  blood,  and  if 
you  don't  give  it  to  us,  you’re  a sus- 
pect." he  said. 

One  such  person  was  23-year-old 
Dennis  Stuermer,  who  claims  his  repu- 
tation was  damaged  because  he  was 
forced  to  give  blood.  While  he  awaited 
the  results  of  the  genetic  testing, 
Stuermer  said,  he  was  threatened  with 
eviction  by  his  landlord,  his  job  was 
jeopardized  and  he  saw  a few  personal 
relationships  deteriorate. 

His  photograph  ran  on  the  front  page 
of  the  state's  largest  newspaper  after  a 
woman  in  jail,  who  knew  Stuermer’s 
family,  said  he  could  have  killed 
Busken.  Stuermer,  who  has  no'primi- 


dragnet 

nal  background,  is  considering  suing 
the  police,  said  his  attorney.  Doug  Wall. 

“I  was  scared  to  death,"  Stuermer 
told  The  Associated  Press.  "I  didn't 
have  anything  to  be  scared  of,  but 
people  were  breathing  down  my 
throat." 

DNA  dragnets  are  more  common  in 
England  than  they  are  here,  where  there 
is  little  precedent  for  determining  their 
legality  In  1987.  British  authorities 
screened  the  blood  of  5,000  people  af- 
ter the  rape  and  murder  of  two  teenage 
girls. 

“If  you  don't  want  to  give  your 
DNA.  you’ve  got  something  to  hide, 
said  Bud  Busken,  the  victim’s  father. 

who  runs  a golf  course  in  Arkansas  111 

stand  by  that  to  my  dying  day.” 
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door. 


As  unbelievable  as  it  sounds,  it  happens  far  more  often  than  you  realize.  In  fad,  40  percent 
of  prison  escapes  happen  just  this  way,  usually  as  a result  of  an  identification  error. 

To  avoid  expense  and  liabilities,  municipal,  county  and  state  penal  systems  are  turning 
to  Iridian  Technologies  and  the  IrisAccess™  2200  iris  recognition  system,  manufadured  by 
LG  Electronics,  to  improve  the  integrity  of  book  and  release,  visitor  authentication, 
personnel  movement  and  contrador  identification  procedures. 

Iris  recognition  — which  identifies  persons  based  on  the  unique  patterns  in  the  feature- 
rich  iris  of  the  eye  — is  the  most  accurate,  stable,  scalable,  fast  and  noninvasive  human 
authentication  technology  in  existence.  Convenient  and  easy  to  use,  enrollment  and 
recognition  takes  only  seconds.  With  adive  and  archival  database  capability  incorporating  a 
patented  KnoWho'“  search  fundion,  only  Iridian  Technologies'  system  rationalizes  databases 
in  real  time  to  make  enrollment  of  a duplicate  record  under  an  alias  impossible. 


lrisA«ess,M 

Iris  Recognition  System 


Easily  integrated  and  expandable  to  256  stations,  a variety  of  privileging  and  reporting 
configurations  are  available  in  our  standard  software  package.  To  find  out  how  Iridian 
Technologies  can  help  improve  security  operations  in  your  jail  or  prison,  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.iridiontech.com  or  contad  a Corrections  Specialist  at  1-866-IRIDIAN. 


1 866  IRIDIAN  www.iridiantech.com 
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Learning  online,  or  up  close  & personal 


Hale: 

Building  a bridge  between  theory  & the  real  world 


By  Charles  D.  Hale 

Receiving  a four-year  college  degree  is  an  ex- 
citing and  tremendously  rewarding  experience  for 
a young  man  or  woman,  and  it  is  an  especially 
significant  achievement  for  anyone  who  intends 
to  pursue  a career  in  law  enforcement  manage- 
ment. Yet  while  a college  degree  can  provide  stu- 
dents with  invaluable  insights  into  the  theories  and 
principles  of  supervision,  planning,  problem-solv- 
ing. teanvhuilding  and  variety  of  other  important 
issues,  translating  these  theories  and  principles  into 
real-world  job  experiences  is  often  difficult. 

Enter  the  Capstone  program,  a unique,  creative 
attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theories  and 
principles  taught  in  classrooms  and  the  real-Jife 
experiences  that  can  only  be  found  on  the  job. 

In  1998.  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph,  lo- 
cated in  Whiting,  Ind.,  began  offering  students 
engaged  in  law  enforcement  occupations  who  had 
at  least  60  college  credit  hours  the  opportunity  to 
complete  their  baccalaureate  degrees  in  1 8 months 
of  intensive  study.  The  fast-track  program  allows 
students  to  progress  through  a program  cycle  of 
19  courses,  each  course  consisting  of  five  four- 
hour  periods  per  week  of  intense  classroom  in- 
struction, The  program  graduated  its  first  group 
of  60  students  in  May  2000 

The  Capstone  program  represents  the  last  tri- 
mester of  students'  college  curriculum,  but  does 
not  include  traditional  classroom  lectures.  Instead, 
students  are  engaged  in  three  interrelated  activi- 
ties designed  to  build  upon  and  complement  the 
studies  over  the  previous  15  months. 

Professional  Development 

The  Professional  Development  Program  is 
designed  to  measure  a student’s  ability  to  func- 
tion in  a supervisory  or  middle-management  po- 


( Charles  D.  Hale  is  president  of  Resource 
Management  Associates,  a firm  in  South  Holland, 
III.,  and  the  author  of  "The  Assessment  Center 
Handbook  for  Police  and  Fire  Personnel" 
/Charles  C Thomas.  1999].) 


sition  in  a law  enforcement  agency.  It  also  pro- 
vides feedback  to  the  student  so  that  he  or  she  can 
learn  from  the  observations  of  trained  evaluators 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  their 
constructive  criticism. 

Students  participate  in  three  simulations  that 
reflect  typical  duties  of  a law  enforcement  super- 
visor or  manager.  In  effect,  the  students  are  par- 
ticipating in  a mini-assessment  center.,  but  instead 
of  competing  for  promotion,  they  are  competing 
for  grades. 


By  Marvin  Weinbaum 

Bound  by  a working  life  of  rotating  shifts,  law 
enforcement  officers  who  want  to  further  their 
education  are  often  stymied  by  the  fixed  sched- 
ules and  meeting  requirements  of  traditional  uni- 
versities. Now  there  are  new  options.  One  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  of  the  Internet  is  e-leam- 
ing.  also  called  online  education  or  cyber-learn- 
ing. Increasingly,  universities  are  taking  individual 
courses  and  even  entire  degree  programs  online, 
where  students  can  learn  anytime,  from  anywhere. 

The  scheduling  advantages  of  online  educa- 
tion are  clear.  "You  don’t  have  to  wony  about 
missing  lectures  and  assignments  because  you  are 
stuck  at  work,  " says  Lieut,  Chris  Hagwood  of  the 
Gamer.  N.C..  Police  Department.  "The  assign- 
ments. the  written  lectures  and  the  classroom  dis- 
cussions are  all  available  online  24  hours  a day." 

Hagwood  is  earning  his  master  of  public  ad- 
ministration degree  completely  online  through  an 
executive  program  designed  for  working  profes- 
sionals with  three  years  or  more  of  managerial 
experience. 

Richard  Word,  the  police  chief  of  Oakland. 
Calif,  agrees.  “Online  courses  allowed  me  to  log 
on  and  read  and  respond  when  my  schedule  per- 


Students  receive  classroom  orientation  in  the 
three  simulations  in  which  they  will  participate. 
A videotape  showing  actual  simulations  is  shown 
to  them  and  they  are  briefed  on  techniques  that 
should  be  employed  in  handling  each  of  the  simu- 
lations. which  could  include  an  employee  inter- 
view. a community  meeting,  a shift  meeting,  a shift 
training  exercise  or  a news  media  exercise. 

Professional  role  players  are  used  in  the  sce- 
narios, Typically  they  are  people  with  actual  law 
enforcement  experience  so  that  they  fully  under- 


mined." says  Word,  who  now  has  his  M PA  , 
which  he  got  entirely  through  online  courses.  Word 
also  speaks  to  the  quality  of  the  online  courses  he 
participated  in. 

“The  program  gave  me  a tremendous  opportu- 
nity to  hone  my  thinking  around  many  critical 
public-policy  and  public-administration  issues." 
says  Word.  "As  an  example,  before  taking  the 
public  policy  analysis  and  program  evaluation 
course,  I paid  little  attention  to  the  evaluation  of 
public  policy.  Now  I make  evaluation  a part  of 
every  agenda  report  we  send  to  the  City  Council. 

"I  also  have  begun  to  ask  my  command  staff 
to  think  critically  and  dispassionately  about  the 
issues  they  are  discussing  or  presenting,  and  to 
analyze  their  data  and  offer  valid  and  feasible  rec- 
ommendations based  on  their  analysis,"  Word 
says.  "My  message  is  starting  to  sink  in.  because 
I have  seen  a marked  improvement  in  the  reports 
and  recommendations  we  have  made  to  the  Oak- 
land City  Council." 

While  the  online  format  is  clearly  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  law  enforcement  work,  profes- 
sionals may  be  cowed  by  the  question  of  how  one 
evaluates  the  quality  of  an  online  university,  in 
order  to  avoid  programs  thut  are  little  more  than 


stand  the  roles  they  arc  to  play.  Trained  evalua- 
tors  observe  and  assess  the  students  as  they  par 
ticipatc  in  the  exercises,  which  ure  videotaped 
After  each  15-minute  scenario,  evaluators  dc 
liberate  on  the  student's  performance  and  grade 
different  dimensions  in  the  exercise  (c.g  . leader- 
ship, oral  communication,  problem  analysis,  etc.). 
Evaluators  are  asked  to  make  orul  commentaries 
on  each  student's  performance.  These  are  video- 
taped and.  like  the  scenario  tapes,  are  later  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


diploma  mills.  "I  did  the  typical  online  search  for 
online  degree  programs."  says  Hagwood.  "I 
looked  the  list  over,  found  the  program  that  of- 
fered the  degree  I was  looking  for.  with  the  sched- 
ule I needed,  at  a reasonable  price.  I also  made 
sure  that  the  university  wus  accredited,  because  I 
wasn't  looking  for  a mail-order  degree." 

In  addition.  Hagwood  says,  he  determined  that 
the  professors  who  teach  the  online  courses  liuve 
had  training  in  how  to  use  the  Internet-based  for- 
mal to  best  effect.  He  also  asked  for  student  feed- 
back from  previous  online  courses,  and  found  out 
the  overall  reputation  of  the  university. 

Advanced  education  can  provide  a path  for 
moving  up  in  one’s  police  career  or  for  launching 
a new  career  uflcr  retirement.  In  either  case,  the 
opportunities  of  c-leuming  are  many.  ‘The  big- 
gest benefit,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  shuring 
of  ideas  between  students,"  says  Hagwood.  "In 
an  c-lcarning  environment,  you  are  able  to  view 
everyone’s  written  assignments  and  curry  on  bul- 
letin-board type  discussions  with  everyone  else 
on  the  topic.  There  is  more  interactive  learning 
than  I’ve  experienced  in  traditional  environments  " 

flag  wood  says  that  he  plans  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  he  is  gaining  from  his  M P A. 
courses  to  advance  through  the  ranks  to  chief  of 
police  or  to  leave  law  enforcement  and  become  a 
leader  in  another  public  agency  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization "In  the  meantime,  the  program  has 
helped  me  become  a better  leader  in  my  organiza- 
tion," he  says. 

While  both  Chief  Word  and  Lieutenant 
Hagwood  received  their  online  education  through 
the  CyberCampus  of  Golden  Gate  University  in 
San  Francisco,  many  universities  now  offer  online 
degree  programs.  Point  your  browser  to  a search 
engine,  type  in  “online  degrees,  public  adminis- 
tration." and  you’re  on  your  way. 


(Marvin  Weinbaum  is  Dean  of  CyberCampus 
at  Golden  Gale  University,  and  former  executive 
director  of  the  Department  of  Information  Tech  ■ 
oology  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 
He  can  be  reached  at  rnweinbaum@ggu.edu.  To 
find  out  more  about  Golden  Gate  University's 
CyberCampus.  visit  http://cybenampus.ggu.edu 
or  e-mail  cyben  ampus@ggu.edu. ) 
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Assessing  the  value  of 
NYPD’s  latest  online  data 


Forum:  Bridging 
the  theory/reality  gap 


Com  ,iued  from  Page  1 

Spitzer,  which  reviewed  10.000  stop- 
and  frisk  reports  and  found  that  while 
blacks  make  up  25.6  percent  of  New 
York’s  population,  they  represent  50.6 
percent  of  all  stops  made  by  police. 

During  Giuliani's  radio  address,  the 
mayor  said  he  believed  the  "thrust  of 
the  legislation  to  be  good"  in  the  sense 
that  “the  more  information  you  have 
about  the  police  department  the  better, 
and  we’ll  put  all  this  information  on 
line.” 

According  to  figures  released  by 
Kcrik,  blacks  last  year  accounted  for 
40  percent  of  crime  victims,  60  percent 
of  suspects  identified  by  victims,  and 
49  percent  of  those  stopped  on  the  street 
by  police.  They  also  made  up  55  per- 
cent of  arrests. 

Hispanics  were  victims  31  percent 
of  the  time  last  year,  and  they  were  iden- 
tified as  suspects  in  28  percent  of  cases. 
They  also  made  up  32  percent  of  stops 
and  31  percent  of  arrests.  Whites  and 
Asians  were  victims  19  percent  and  9 
percent  of  the  time,  respectively.  Whites 
accounted  for  8 percent  of  suspects;  16 
percent  of  those  stopped;  and  9 percent 
of  those  arrested.  Asians  were  suspects 
in  almost  3 percent  of  cases  and  com- 


prised 2 percent  of  stops  and  3 percent 
of  arrestees. 

"Obviously,  all  information  is  open 
to  various  perspectives  and  different 
interpretations,  but  at  this  point,  I feel 
we  have  to  be  as  forthcoming  and  trans- 
parent as  possible,”  Silverman  told 
LEN.  "We  already  have  one  set  of  data 
coming  out  from  those  who  claim  ra- 
cial profiling.  We  need  to  have  as  com- 
plete a picture  as  possible.  It’s  too  late 
now  to  say  wc  should  have  some 
(pieces  of]  information  and  not  others." 

Added  Kclling:  "I  think  police  de- 
partments, like  organizations  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  have  started  to  discover  that 
when  you  have  kind  of  a crisis  of  con- 
fidence and  you’re  being  criticized,  the 
more  open  you  are,  over  the  long  haul, 
the  better  off  you  are." 

Many  have  been  opposed  to  stop- 
and-frisk  practices  and  consent 
searches,  he  noted.  In  light  of  the  racial 
profiling  issue,  there  is  a push  right  now 
to  get  legislatures  to  restrict  or  even 
outlaw  such  activities,  said  Kelling. 

"Putting  the  data  out  there,  we’re 
going  to  have  to  confront  and  discuss 
the  issue  of  race  as  we’ve  never  done 
before.  It  seems  to  me  that  New  York 
City  has  put  the  data  on  the  table  and 


now  we're  going  to  have  to  try  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  it  and  try  and  draw 
some  policy,"  he  told  LEN. 

However,  the  department  will  not  be 
providing  statistics  broken  down  by 
precinct  or  neighborhood  on  the  web 
site.  This  disturbs  critics  who  claim 
without  such  information,  the  data,  as 
presented,  are  misleading. 

While  praising  the  department  for 
providing  the  statistics,  Jerome  H. 
Skolnick,  a professor  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  and  co-author  of 
“Above  the  Law:  Police  and  the  Exces- 
sive Use  of  Force.”  told  The  Times  that 
the  figures  were  incomplete.  "What  we 
know  about  these  figures  doesn't  tell 
us  that  the  police  are  stopping  appro- 
priately." 

Sherman  suggested  that  if  statistics 
are  to  be  made  available,  they  should 
be  taken  even  further,  broken  down  by 
district  and  even  by  beat.  “Let’s  look  at 
all  the  indicators  and  accept  the  fact 
they  are  incomplete,”  he  said.  “Even 
knowing  what  the  racial  characteristics 
of  people  stopped  in  a district  is,  as 
compared  to  the  residential  character  of 
the  population,  doesn’t  tell  you  who’s 
on  the  street  at  high-crime  times,  in 
high-crime  locations." 


Continued  from  Page  9 

vided  to  the  students  for  constructive 
criticism,  future  review  and  improve- 
ment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Profes- 
sional Development  Program,  students 
meet  individually  with  the  course  in- 
structor and  are  invited  to  review  the 
evaluators'  notes  and  videotaped  com- 
ments on  their  performance  in  each  of 
the  scenarios. 
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Mentoring 

The  Mentor  Program  is  designed  to 
team  students  with  experienced  public 
administrators  in  a variety  of  fields. 

While  many  of  the  mentors  are  law 
enforcement  professionals,  many  are 
not.  Those  who  have  volunteered  to 
serve  as  mentors,  which  have  included 
village  managers,  fire  chiefs,  finance 
directors  and  community  relations  spe- 
cialists, have  one  thing  in  common:  a 
desire  to  share  their  management  phi- 
losophy with  a law  enforcement  student 
and  to  assist  that  student  in  achieving 
his  or  her  career  goal.  The  relationship 
that  develops  during  the  mentor  pro- 
gram may  prove  invaluable  and  extend 
well  beyond  a student’s  college  years. 

Before  beginning  the  Mentor  Pro- 
gram, students  are  asked  to  complete  a 
personal  interest  inventory  that  is  used 
by  the  instructor  to  evaluate  a student’s 
personal  and  professional  interests  and 
to  assign  a mentor  who  can  best  meet 
those  interests.  Students  are  expected 
to  spend  15  contact  hours  with  their 
mentor,  during  which  time  mentors  in- 
vite their  assigned  students  to  accom- 
pany them  as  they  perform  their  daily 
routines.  They  are  introduced  to  other 
professional  staff,  attend  staff  or  com- 
munity meetings,  and  participate  in  a 
full  range  of  experiences  intended  to 
give  the  students  insight  into  the  pro- 
fessional activities  of  the  mentor. 

The  student  is  also  expected  to 
maintain  a daily  journal  to  record  the 
details  of  the  mentor  experience.  The 
journals  are  submitted  to  the  course  in- 

Busman’s  holiday  for 
U.S.  cops  in  Bosnia 

Continued  from  Page  1 

engaging  in  a sexual  relationship,  get- 
ting married  and  moving  to  Miami.  She 
left  him,  however,  when  she  found  out 
he  had  lied  about  owning  a house.  Upon 
arrival  in  Miami,  the  couple  moved  into 
a room  in  Alzugaray’s  sister’s  house. 

He  also  had  six  children  and  three 
former  wives. 

Another  American  officer  was  fired 
in  2000  when  he  paid  6,000  German 
marks,  or  about  $2,900,  to  acquire  own- 
ership of  a Moldovian  prostitute  he  met 
at  a Sarajevo  brothel. 

While  some  U.N.  and  American  of- 
ficials contended  that  the  officer  had 
essentially  bought  her  freedom  after 
falling  in  love  with  her,  Thomas  Miller, 
the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Bosnia,  said: 

“Maybe  I’m  just  simplistic,  but  money 
was  paid  for  a human  being  ... That’s 
wrong.  That’s  just  plain  and  simply 
wrong.” 

Americans  are  not  the  weakest  con- 
tingent in  the  mission.  U.N.  officials 
acknowledge.  Pakistan.  Nepal  and  In- 
donesia sent  officers  who  could  neither 
drive  nor  speak  English,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  IPTF.  Jordanian  and  Ger- 
man officers  have  also  been  sent  home 
for  sexual  misconduct,  they  said.  And 
Ukrainians  in  Stolac  have  made  it  clear 


structor  for  evaluation.  In  addition,  the 
instructor  asks  the  mentor  to  complete 
an  evaluation  of  the  student’s  perfor- 
mance during  the  program.  These  are 
used  in  determining  a student’s  grade. 

In  the  fifth  week,  students  partici- 
pate in  a classroom  discussion  in  which 
they  share  their  experiences  with  the 
class.  While  many  students  enter  into 
the  Mentor  Program  with  a degree  of 
apprehension,  this  has  been  overcome 
by  the  end  of  the  program  and  they  typi- 
cally report  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  learning  activities  of  their 
college  careers. 

Writing  It  All  Up 

During  the  Mentor  Program,  stu- 
dents are  assigned  a project  of  some 
kind  by  the  mentor.  They  are  expected 
to  work  on  this  project  during  time  out- 
side the  15  contact  hours  spent  with  the 
mentor.  The  project  can  be  anything  that 
reflects  the  duties  of  the  assigned  men- 
tor and  which  will  help  the  student  in 
his  or  her  own  skill  development. 

The  focus  paper  is  a written  report 
on  the  student’s  assigned  project  dur- 
ing the  Mentor  Program.  The  focus 
paper  is  intended  to  be  a detailed  and 
analytical  report  of  the  project  com- 
pleted in  the  form  of  a staff  report  or 
staff  study.  Copies  of  the  focus  papers 
are  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  the 
course  instructor  as  well  as  the  assigned 
mentor.  These  evaluations  become  the 
basis  for  the  student’s  grade  for  this 
program. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  fully  evaluate 
whether  the  Capstone  Program  is 
achieving  its  stated  goals,  but  the  early 
results  are  encouraging.  Students  who 
have  participated  in  the  program  report 
that  they  consider  the  learning  experi- 
ence to  be  well  worth  the  time  and  en- 
ergy invested.  Future  refinements  can 
be  expected  to  enhance  the  versatility 
as  well  as  the  unique  character  of  the 
program,  so  that  it  will  achieve  its  goal 
of  preparing  students  to  become  more 
successful  law  enforcement  managers. 


that  they  are  there  to  make  money,  said 
Smith,  the  former  commanding  officer 
there.  Their  compound,  he  told  The 
Post,  was  full  of  cars  they  were  resell- 
ing for  a profit  back  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

A former  Oklahoma  commissioner 
of  public  safety,  David  McBride,  got 
into  trouble  when  he  accepted  financial 
favors  from  local  government  authori- 
ties. According  to  U.N.  investigators 
and  McBride  himself,  a local  Bosnian- 
Croat  police  chief  in  the  city  of  Jace 
paid  his  hotel  bill.  McBride  also  stayed 
at  the  Interior  Ministry’s  guest  house, 
was  given  use  of  a mobile  phone  and 
of  a car. 

An  internal  disciplinary  panel  con- 
cluded that  the  gifts  and  his  failure  to 
file  reports  on  his  meetings  with  local 
officials  gave  at  least  the  perception  of 
impropriety. 

McBride  refuted  the  finding,  insist- 
ing that  he  did  nothing  improper,  un- 
ethical or  illegal.  “Had  I known  what  I 
know  now,  that  things  in  Bosnia  are 
political  and  blown  out  of  proportion," 
he  told  The  Post,  "I  would  be  much 
more  careful  to  avoid  putting  myself  in 
a position  that  could  be  construed,  for 
political  purposes,  as  being  inappropri- 
ate.” 
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The  power  of 
information,  in 
a palm-sized  package 


City  of  Mountain  View. 


What  the  newest  hand-held  mini- 
computers lack  in  heft,  they  more  than 
make  up  for  in  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge they  can  supply  to  police  in  those 
crucial  moments  before  they  approach 
a suspect.  The  devices,  which  tip  the 
scales  at  a mere  four  ounces  or  so,  are 
finding  their  way  on  to  the  equipment 
belts  of  law  enforcement  officers  in  a 
steadily  growing  number  of  jurisdic- 
tions. including  New  York  City, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Franklin  County, 
Ohio. 

“It  works  discreetly,  without  creat- 
ing a fuss."  said  Assistant  Chief  Rafael 
Pineiro,  commanding  officer  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department's 
management  and  information  systems 
division.  After  field-testing  15  of  the 
$3,500  minicomputers  at  crime  scenes, 
in  stolen  vehicle  "chop  shops"  and  in 
housing  projects,  senior  police  officials 
have  approved  the  purchase  of  200 
more  of  the  devices  as  part  of  a plan  to 
supply  them  to  a larger  segment  of  the 
patrol  force. 

New  York  is  the  first  city  in  the  na- 
tion to  have  officers  use  the  devices 
during  routine  street  patrols,  Pineiro 
told  The  New  York  Times.  Worn  on  the 
officers'  gun  belts,  they  come  with 
small  keyboards  that  can  be  used  to 
enter  license 
numbers,  names 
and  other  data. 

What  sets  them 
apart  from  exist- 
ing NYPD  com- 
puters that  can 
provide  the  same 
information,  how- 
ever. is  their  speed 
and  stealth 

Said  Ari  Wax. 
the  NYPD's 
deputy  commis- 
sioner for  technol- 
ogy and  development 
“It  can  be  just  like  the  cop  on  the  street 
is  checking  his  e-mail." 

In  Apnl,  two  housing  officers  dem- 
onstrated how  effective  the  hand-helds 
could  be  when  police  are  faced  with 
quality-of-life  crimes.  Confronting  a 
man  drinking  beer  on  a Harlem  stoop, 
the  officer  entered  his  name  into  a de- 
vice they  were  testing.  It  turned  out  that 
the  subject,  Adrian  Bowman,  was 
wanted  for  a triple  homicide  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  devices  were  developed  by 
Datamaxx  Applied  Technologies,  a 
Tallahassee.  Fla  , company  specializing 
in  law  enforcement  equipment.  "To  me, 
it's  a phenomenal  application  because 
they're  not  even  tied  to  their  cars  any- 
more." Kay  Stephenson,  the  firm's 
president,  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"It's  all  done  wirelessly.  Not  only  that, 
there  are  a lot  more  applications  we're 
developing  for  them  that  will  probably 
have  all  kinds  of  things  on  them.  I think 
those  wireless  applications  on  rugge- 
dized  hand-held  devices  are  going  to 
far  surpass  the  current  market  even  for 
mobiles  in  the  car." 

Fifteen  detectives  in  Franklin 
County  are  using  Palm  Pilot-style  mini- 
computers that  access  a wireless  mo- 
dem to  link  them  to  the  stale  Law  En- 
forcement Automated  Data  System  and 
the  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter. "In  this  part  of  the  country,  we're 
the  only  ones  using  this."  sheriff's 
Lieut,  Earl  O Smith  told  The  Colum- 
bus Dispatch.  'The  officers  get  their 
information  much,  much  quicker  and 


are  then  available  for  more  important 
work.  It  adds  up  to  more  time  on  the 
street." 

Det.  Chris  Floyd  noted  that  in  the 
past,  when  suspects  are  detained,  depu- 
ties might  use  a walkie-talkie  to  call  the 
dispatcher  for  arrest  information.  Those 
results,  transmitted  over  the  radio,  could 
then  be  heard  by  the  suspect.  "Now  this 
guy  knows  I know  who  he  is,”  said 
Floyd.  "It’s  giving  this  guy  a warning 
to  run  or  fight." 

While  it  is  the  portability  of  hand- 
held computers  that  has  garnered  the 
greatest  appreciation  thus  far  from  po- 
lice. they  also  cost  much  less  than 
laptops,  noted  Sgt.  Robert  Flynn,  direc- 
tor of  computer  services  for  the  Charles- 
ton Police  Department.  The  agency 
handed  out  25  minicomputers  last 
month  to  its  traffic  officers  as  part  of  a 
60-day  trial.  It  is  the  only  department 
in  the  state  to  try  out  the  devices  so  far. 
according  to  The  (Charleston)  Post  and 
Courier. 

Developed  by  the  Canadian  firm 
Research  In  Motion,  the  device  was 
designed  as  a business  tool  for  trading 
stocks  that  was  convened  to  law  en- 
forcement use.  Flynn  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Police  can  do  all  types  of 
DMV  or  stolen  vehicle  checks,  as  well 
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as  checks  of  individuals  for  license  sus- 
pensions, NCIC  and  state  warrants.  The 
computer  also  enables  them  to  do  gun 
checks  and  boat  inquiries,  checking  li- 
censes and  registration. 

While  these  functions  can  be  done 
through  a vehicle  laptop,  the  hand-held 
gives  the  officer  the  freedom  to  do  these 
checks  while  standing  at  a road  block, 
or  inside  a house,  said  Flynn. 

"It’s  tremendous  in  that  respect."  he 
said,  "but  the  cost  can't  be  ignored." 
To  install  a laptop  in  a vehicle  costs 
approximately  $7,100;  the  hand-held 
computers,  with  software  and  network 
data  time  through  a provider,  cost  ap- 
proximately $1,900.  "It’s  substantial. 
We  can  do  everything  a laptop  was  do- 
ing for  us  in  the  palm  of  the  officer's 
hand  for  less  money." 

Patrolman  Tyrone  Lawrence  agrees. 
"I  think  the  benefit  is  its  size,"  he  told 
The  Post  and  Courier.  "It's  there  at  all 
times.  If  you  stop  someone,  you  don't 
have  to  go  back  to  the  car  to  run  infor- 
mation." Lawrence  added  that  he  can 
just  punch  in  a name  and  see  if  a mo- 
torist driving  without  a license  is  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

Using  hand-held  computers  can  also 
replace  expensive  radio  systems,  noted 
Flynn.  Rather  than  owning,  what  the 
department  is  doing  with  the  palm  sys- 
tems is  in  effect  leasing  a communica- 
tions system.  "It's  just  a cheaper  way 
to  get  a radio  system,  to  go  ahead  and 
lease  it  and  that’s  what  we're  doing, 
leasing  air  time  through  whoever  the 
provider  is,"  he  said. 


IS  SEEKING  A NEW 


of  Police 


MiwhUrn  of  Mountain  View  (population  72.000)  is  seeking  a new  Chief  of  Police  to  replace  Chief  Mike 
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maintain  strong  relationships  with  the  community,  elected  officials  cmnlov 
similar  executive  '*  grBdua,,on  ff°m  ,he  Cal,for"ia  P0ST  Command  C ollege  or 

Salary  is  negotiable  The  City  also  offers  an  attractive  benefits  package  that  includes  PERS  ( V;  lt  noC  sm 
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SHANNON  ASSOCIATES 
740  University  Avenue,  Suite  130 
Sacramento,  CA  95825 
(916)  S67-4280 
Fax:  (916)  567-1220 
Emuil:  rcsumcs@shannonavsoc.com 


SHANNON 

ASSOCIATES 


Make  sure  every  victim  has  a place  to  turn. 

The  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime 
operates  the  nation's  most  comprehensive 
information  and  referral  program  linking 
victims  anywhere  in  the  country 
with  high  quality,  local  services. 

Give  crime  victims  the  1-800-FYI-CALL  Helpline  number. 

HI  | | Call  703-276-2880  or  visit  our  website  at 

All  www.ncvc.org  to  preview  and  order  free 

information  cards  to  distribute  to  the  public. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 

Victims  of  Crime 


This  document  was  prepared  by  the  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime  supported  by  2000CKWX0038.  awarded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The  opinions,  findings  and  conclusions  or  recommendations  expressed  in  this  document  are 
those  of  the  authorfs)  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  position  or  policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
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What  They 

“It’s  like,  ‘Oh  yeah,  you  think  you’re  so  big?  Well,  then  I’m  going  to  show  you.’ 

— Taco  Bell  restaurant  employee  James  Yonkie,  21,  of  Wisconsin, 

Are  Saying: 

who  pleaded  no  contest  to  contaminating  a Beaver  Dam  police  sergeant's  food 

with  sink  cleanser.  (Story,  Page  5.) 

